a : ‘vie ene 


don’t get run prott 
flying-machines, ’’ 


— e ee 


oO". LADY—‘* What is the title of 
the ‘picture, dear?’’. 
A Da ter—'« ¢ \ 
Edwin Lan mur” 
Old Lady—'‘T ean see the dogs, but 
where on .carth is Landseer?’’ 
* > - 


ICK—‘'If you will give me a penny 
I will show you the nearest way 
to the town.’’ 

Tourist—‘‘ Good, my boy! 


Diek—! 
penny I W 


those 


after Sir 


Here it 

is. : 

ag if you give me. another 

ll show you a nearer way.’’ 
* * 6 


HE eye of a little Washington Miss 
was attracted by the sparkle of 
dew at early morning, *‘Mamina,’’ 

she exclaimed, ‘it’s hotter’n I thought 
it was,’’ 
‘What do you mean?’’ 
‘*Look here, the grass is all covered 
with perspiration,’’ 
* 


M* PORKER (of Chicago, who made 
a fortune from Porker’s Red Seal 
‘ ‘Lard)—‘‘Say, Duke, this trade- 
mark of yours is just cute, Guess your 
ancestor who. invented it was in the 
menagerie business?’’ —- * 
* * * 


N° long ago Mr. MeKenna was the 
hero of a most amusing scene in 

the British House of Commons. He 

was arguing in favor of the Gov- 
ernment ’s Old Agé Pension scheme, and 
in the course of his speech he said: ‘It 
is relatively cheaper for two persons 
living together than one,’’ 

There was.a roar of laughter ,in the 
ILouse, for it was only a fortnight since 
Mr. McKenna had got married. : 

_‘*Well, you ought to know, anyway,’’ 
called out ‘one of the Labor members, 

Mr, McKenna blushed. 

** Well, I hope it will be cheaper,’’ he 
said, and the House broke out into re- 
newed guffaws. 


* 


R. LLOYD-GEORGE is famous, o 

course, for his brilliant repartee 

and biting sarcasm. ‘‘I am here 

*? he remarked once at a political 

meeting, but before he had time to fin- 

ish the sentence, a noisy interrupter had 
chimed in, ‘‘And so am I,’’ 

But the retort was as quick as it was 

overwhelming. ‘‘Yes—but you are not 


* + > 


rice 


bit 
Me Frohman saw the thing 


‘called in 


all therel’’ 

*“*What do our opponents really 
want?’’ he inquired in a reecent-speech. 
In the momentary pause that followed 
the question there eame a voice husky 
from the effects of alcohol, ‘‘What I 
want is.a change of Government.’’ 

‘*No, no,’’ was the ready ‘Yeply 
‘‘what you really want is a change of 


drink’? 
M* 
pretty turn of wit, which, on 
occasions, is inclined to ‘startle 
witnesses. Onee,,in reply. to a question 
x witness indignantly retorted that he 
had been ‘‘wedded to truth from in 
funey,’’ 

“*That may be,’’ said Sir Arthur, 
**but the question is how long have you 
been divoreed?’’ ; 

Another time a little girl was before 
him, and he proceeded to ascertaib 
whether she knew the nature of an oath. 
The child replied that she would go to 
Heaven if she told the truth, but would 
go to the other place if she told lies. 

‘*Are you sure of that, my dear?’’ 
said the judge. 

**Yes, my lord, quite sure.’’ 

‘*Let her be sworn,’’ said the judge; 
‘‘she knows more than I do,’’ 


* 


+ *& 


JUSTICE CHANNELL has a 


* 


* x 


'M going over to comfort Mrs. 
Brown,’’ said Mrs. Jackson to her 
daughter Mary, ‘‘Mr, Brown hang- 

ed himself in their attie last night.’’ 

‘*Oh, mother, don’t go! You know 
you always say the wrong thing.’’ 

‘* Yes, 1’m going, Mary. [ll just talk 
about the weather. That’s a safe en- 
ough subject,’’ 

Mrs. Jackson.went over on her visit 
of condolence. ‘‘We have had rainy 
weather lately, haven’t we, Mrs, 
Brown?’’ she said, 

**Yes,’’ replied the widow; ‘‘I have- 
n't been able to get the week's wash 
dried?” 

**Oh,’? said Mis, Jackson, ‘‘T should- 
n't think you would, have any trouble, 
You have such a niece attie to hang 
things in,’’ 

EIEN EEEE 


ITCHING ERUPTIONS QUICKLY 
COOLED 


Just a few drops of the famous D, D. 
D. Prescription applied to the skin wiil 
take away instantly the worst kind of 
an itch, We positively know this, 

Oil of wintergreen, a mild, soothing 
liquid, combined with. such healin 
substances as thymol and glycerine, wil 
penetrate to the inner skin, kill the 
germs, and heal. The D PD, D, Pre 
seription, made at the D, D. D. Labora- 
tories of Chieago, seems to be just the 
right compound, as thousands of re 
markable cures prove, 

Don’t go on suffering from eezemay 
or any other itching skin disease, when | 
relief is so easily obtained, 

Just write the D. D, D, Laboratories, 
Dept, RK. P., 23 Jordan Street, Toronto, 
and they will send you, free, a trial | 
bottle.. This sample will relieve the 
itching at once, and prove to your satis- 
faction that here at last is the cure for 
your torture, 

Write for a trial bottle today, 

For sale by all druggists. 


* DISTEMPER 


Sure, cure and 


any age are infected or 


‘easier, 


Sir,— 
round ‘ 


and wrote back: ‘‘Dear Sir,—An - 
lent idea, Come and see me.’* 

Two days later he got a wire from 
Chieago: ‘Can't ‘eome. If used, send 
me five hundred dollars,’’ 

A o— was forthwith made out and 
sent, eanwhile, David Belasco was 
and the play, The Heart of 


Maryland, ‘was written, which was no 
less popular in London than in America. 


ON THE TRAIL TO BLUE LAKE 
r (By A. A, Major) 


OCATED somewhere in a northerly 
direction from her snuggled a lone 
cabin, For three long, weary, 

heartbreaking days she liad been striv- 
ing to reach it, but the never-ceasing 
and low elicking of snowshoes brought 
her no, nearer to it. Before her the 
great lords of the endless forest stretch- 
ed heavenward and she came to no indi- 
cations of Blue Lake along the trail. His 
cabin was hiaden among the brush on 
the shores of Blue Lake, but she had 
never seen it, never having been over 
the frail in the past. 

Her steady, patient, and long strides 
denoted strength, The heavy pack on 
her shoulders had not begun to fatigue 
and fag her. Had she lacked strength 
and a ¢ourageous heart, she would not 
leaves and dry twigs were laid bare, 
of early winter into the boundless North. 
She traveled on, the regular swing of 
her body almost perfect, and her eyes 
ever watchful and searching the north 
and the vast woods. Her thoughts were 
far from her surroundings. The waning 
gray light of the afternoon called her 
to a sense of the present.. She stopped 
short and looked at the giant timber 
to the right and: left, then her eyes fol- 
lowed the trail in the snow again back 
to where it was lost in the gloom, which 
was quickly gathering. A feeling of 
loneliness came over her for the first 
time during the day. The immenseness 
of the stretches of timber, the calm still- 
ness that seemed to reign, the fallin 
dusk, all impressed her. But she di 
not remain idle long. Finding a spot 
between two giant trees, she scraped the 
first snow of winter away until dead 

leaves and dry twigs were laid bare, 
when she started a small fire. Taking 
from her pack a stewpan, she melted 
some snow in it until the pan was nearly 
full of water. Then she.laid on more 
dead sticks and twigs until the fire blaz- 
ed up cheerfully, and set the water on 
to boil, She replenished the fire with 
some twigs at the sides of the pan to 
hasten, it, Taking a small leather sack 
from her jacket pocket, she poured ont 
a palmful of black ‘tea into her left 
hand, carefully closing the sack and re- 
plucing it in her pocket. 

Close to’ the heat of the crackling 
und burning twigs she was entirely 
oblivious. Something held her mind and 
thoughts as if in a vice, The water be- 

an to boil unknown to/ her and send up 
its unpent areas Suddenly her forget- 
fulness terminated. She lifted the) pan 
from the coals and dropped the tea into 
it, placing it to steep on the edge of 
the fire. More twigs and sticks on the 
dying embers brightened the blaze. The 
dusk did not apparently deepen, for the 
grayish cast disappeared in the sky. The 
clear sky aided by the rising of a full 
moon created an almost perfect night. 
Only, the great shadows darkened the 
firmament of woceds and snow. The ris- 
ing vapor from the steeping tea and rich 
odor informed her it had been setting 
long enough. To cool the tea she put it 
into the snow, and as the snow melted 
away from the hot pan, she placed it 
in another spot. The alluring aroma 
hastened her efforts at cooling it. The 
hot tea cheeted her and she spent nearly 
a half hour sipping it Slowly froin the 
pan, Rousing herself from her medita- 
tion, she extinguished the almost dead 
fire with snow, after hanging the empty 
pan on her back, Casting a glance into 
the sharp shadows, she stopped to fasten 
her snowshoes, straightened up, slung 
the pack, and proceeded to the north. 

Harry niade the journey to his winter 
cabin from the settlement in three days; 
surely she could eover the distance in 
four at most. She had never before 
been on more than one day’s shoeing 
from the settlement, but gave no heed 
to that. She was not a very experienced 
shoer or well acquainted with the trail, 
but streygth and endurance were 9 dom- 
inant factor and gounted a great deal. 
No thoughts, of the trail caused her to 
worry or annoyed her, but intuition 
blindly led her north. She had often 
heard Harry and other trappers tell of 
the Blue Lake trail and its characteris- 
tics. She kept on thinking that by per- 
severance she could not miss Blue Lake. 
As she adyaneed she observed the 
change in the nature of the timber, Now 
the lay of the woods extended towards 
the north and was more irregular. Just 
what this signified she had no know- 
ledge of, She felt certain that Blue 
Lake was not much farther and deter- 
mined to reach it that night. At the end 
of « long hour's hard and steady trudg- 
ing she found herself near a little froz 
en stream, and discerned that its gener- 
al course lay to the north, It must lead 
in the direction she was traveling—to 
Blue Lake—she was positive of it, 


}though she understood not why she was 


Intuition in such mat 
is often a safe guide. 

She proceeded ahead faster and with 
increasell strength at the edge of the 
frozen stream, Faith and. hope 
stimulants of a strong eharaéter; 
impart strength, The 
the snow now made 
Rapidly’ the 

; 


so certain of it, 
ters 


are 
even surface 


the trail a 
stream 


trifle 
widened, 


Pink Eye, Epizootic, 
Shipping Fever 

& Catarrhal Fever 
positive preventive, 
‘‘exposed,’’ 


no matter how horses at 
Liquid, given on the tongue; 


acts on the Blood and Glands, expels the poisonous germs from the 


body 


beings and is a fine 
$11 a dozen 


Out this out, 
will get it for you. F 


‘ree Booklet, 
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Cures Distemper in Dogs and Sheep and Cholera in Poultry 
Largest selling live stock remedy 


Kidney remedy. 50c. and $1 a bottle; $6 and 
Keep it. Show to your druggist, who 
‘*Distemper, Causes and Oures 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS 
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| great red face. 
}a8 she clung to him and buried her face 


He} 


| * 
they jagain his 
ot} 


a] 


| point, 


| rigidity 


pena 


greenish 

sent cold shivers down her sp 
cold shrugs across her shoulders—g 
ing out at het. And these tem 
trembling sensations were largely due 
to her Come oy and her wonder at how 
long they had followed. She unslung 
the rifle that hung across her back and 
tsp | slid a ¢artriigé into the ehamber 
and kept on the shore, The eyes back- 
ed out of sight; she had reckoned they 
would, Game was too plentiful for 
those gray devils to attack a human 
being, They were only prying, But 
the six eyes held close together and 
darted into the deeper shadows as she 
advanced, - ' 

While she skirted the edge of the lake 
to her left they followed her. They had 
frightenea her; she kept an eye’ on 
them. After she had traveled nearly 
three hundred yards they halted, and 
she noticed: that they ceased their fol- 
lowing, sitting back on their haunches. 
The woman wondered, but she kept on. 
She picked her trail, at the same time 
watehing the six eyes. , 


Another hundred yards had been 
covered—<discovering the trail of two 
mammoth showsboes, almost fresh,. Her 
heart beating faster and with increas- 
ing hope within her breast, she followed 
it. It led into the woods near the shore 
and from the lake to the south and west. 
But those eyes of the gray demons—she 
could not forget them, Into the timber 
farther and farther she traveled. Once 
she thought her nose detected dry-wodd 
fire. She sniffed again, but the scent 
was gone. She again imagined her nose 
scented fire after a few steps and she 
halted. It was fire she was positive; 
but where and how near? No cabin in 
the shadows of the distance could be 
seen. She proceeded again with senses 
more alert than ever. The smell of fire 
grew sharper, Whether to expect a 
cabin or tne fire of some lone trapper 
on the trail, she did not know. he 
reasoned, and on second thought came 
to the conclusion it must be from a 
eabin, No trapper would kindle a fire 
near Harry,’s hut. He would not spend 
the night before a big fire unless he 


A wi 
rary | bunk. The 


arriv’d,’? , 
Bel sor stirs came front” the 
weak one turned to the wall 
and was vety quiet. Her strength, too, 
was slowly leaviny.. Afflicted with nau- 
sea for sixty, days, as she had been, un- 
dermines life, 

The tall man rong te to her bunk, 
tucked the blankets about her and said, 
‘*T reckon maybe she been soom help 
for you.’’ 

To these words he: received no ros: 
ponse. None was necessary. The trap- 
per placed a warm stone at the feet 
of the chilléd and exhausted woman for 
the third time. She drew back slight- 
ly to get away from it. He looked at 
her. She was staring at the log roof, 
her eyes wide,open. Harry sat down on 
a large block at the head of the bunk 
his wife oceupied: Taking both of her 
hands within his own, he rubbed them 
briskly, Her head turned toward him 
slowly — she was fast regaining her 
senses --- and suw large tears slowly 
trickling down his bearded cheeks. No 
words were necessary to explain, to ask 
her forgiveness, to receive it, as they 
gave out to each other their deep natur- 
al souls, without speaking. His was a 
cup fuil to overflowing. The light they 
had always known until another had 
come between them. flashed from eyes 
to eyes. He would not forget. The wo- 
man in her weakness had brought the 
strong man to knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of her great affection, Where de- 
ception and trickery cease to interfere, 
love heals her own wounds. The tall, 
strong ‘nan folded her in his great;arms., 
The language which her eyes gave forth 
invited it. 


As the tall man lard the weak Gret- 
chen on the padded sled, his wife cau- 
tioned, ‘‘Place her dcwn easy, Harry.’’ 

‘*¥Yes,°’ he replied eheerfully, *‘Ay 
bane keerful.’’ 

The trapper hod devised a rest on 
the sled for the feeble woman’s back, 
and she fl quite comfortable lying 
against it, A few days" care were the 
means ofa great ehange in her strength. 


WOLSELEY, SASE. 


4b 
y iss : 
Pigemcurnny former, 
. 


tm arog. He is. 

blood to Miss Stokes, 2:191%4, the cham- 
pion yearling trotter. Tillie Thompson, 
dam of Miss Stokes, being a full sister 
to Madam Thompson, ount Dasch- 
koff,; was transferred this morning to 
Clem Beachey, Mr. Hammill’s purchase 
at the sald was the yearling filly, Alice 
Lander, by Peter the Great, out of Mao 
Bell, by Abdell. He, arranged to have 
her broken and trained by Bd, Willis at 
Patechen Wilkes Farm, \ 


* * * 


Writing in Sporting Life on the sub- 
ject of the Grand National, ‘‘ Chasseur’? 
has the following to say: 


The owner of the pair of top-weights, 
Jerry Mr, and Cackler, is to be com- 
mended .oa having thus early made 
known that he intends to run both on 
their merits, and the taker of $10,000 
to $1,000 about the pair coupled, jaid 
so far back as last November, looks like 
having made a ti bey ‘Which of 
the pair do you fancy?’” will be a fre- 
quent question among racegoers be- 
tween now and March 18, and if Mr, 
Gore were to count the number of 
times on which the question be put to 
him. during the next five weeks, it 
would probably run into four. figures. 
Since Jerr . made his first appear- 
ance in a litte race at a meeting held 
under the auspices of the Clonmel Har- 
riers, in June,- 1907, he has only once 
been known to fall, and Driscoll, who 
rode him on the occasion referred to at 
Newbury, is convinced that he never 
saw the guard rail, which was almost 
hidden out of sight by the grass. As a 
five-year-old he won twice at Aintree, 
and last November, he won the Valen- 
tine Steeplechase in a canter. The ques- 
tion the blic keep asking one an- 
other about Jerry M. is not ‘‘Has he 
too much weight’’ but is ‘‘Will he 
stay?’’ Time alone can tell; but if he 
was able to stay the four miles and 110 
yards in the $25,000 Grand Steeplechase 


$ 


were an enemy. In that case his pot’s They were: goiug back to the small;de Paris at Auteuil last June, why 


fire woul& not he too close to Harry’s. 
Doubtless the ‘trail led to a cabin and 
she followed it the more eagerly. 

She understood now why darting from 
shadow to shadow parallel to her trail 
six greenish eyes were not following, 
She was nearing the habitation of man 
—these hungry wolves knew better than 
to approach within the radius of his 
circle; while the woman, with eyes al- 
most closed, had gone into it heedlessly 
except for the trail she was traveling. 

The trail led straight in the direction 
she was going, into the thickening tim- 
ber, and the fire smell was truly growing 
stvongir, Perhaps there was a cabin 
near-by. Her imagination made = ui 
various huts among the distant shadows 
as she peered into them, It was neces- 
sary to give each a look the second time 
terference ceased again as she stuck 
close to the trail, Never had she heard 
Harr 
of his cabin from Blue Lake. She de- 
bated she must have gone back into the 
timber at least a mile south and west. 
Instantiy, and ubnost immediately in 
front of her, shot out a glare of dull 
red light upon her. In. the eentre of it 
looking directly at her stood a tall man, 
He had heard the approach of the inter- 
fering snowshoes and stepped inte his 
doorway to locate it. The instant she 
overeame her surprise she recognized 
those broad shoulders and large, loug 
limbs. He put a hand to aid his sight. 
She said nothing. Certainly that is no 
woman, he was thinking, Then he step- 
ped out into the snow and looked c¢loser. 
That could not be she? That red scarf 
and familiar skirt of blue—he knew 
them, His heart fairly jumped. So very 
queerly whirled his head that he could 
not distinguish anything now, His head 
whirled so swiftly and perplexedly that 
he could only stand with his jaws apart 
and gazing into the boiling whirlpool of 
moon, timber, and shadows, 

Kicking off her oppressive and eum 
bersome snowshoes, she spoke to him, 
her breast pounding doubly hard. ‘‘Har- 
ry, my tall, strong man; | still love 
you,’’ and threw both her arms about 
him, and longingly looked up into his 
Tears welled in her eyes 


in the folds of his heavy jacket, 
was quiet, looking into the woods and 


jthe expanse beyond, his arms hanging 


awkwardly at his sides. . His head ceas 
ed its whirling and the moon wended on 
its way in the starry sky, giving form 
to the shadows again. 
power of the Northern’, woods were 
he felt it. The spirit of the 
man, strong and courageous, was return 
ing to him, Twp great arms found their 
way round ber, and looking down on her 
head, he kissed it; then he proceeded to 


learry her into a low, fire-lit shack, 


The reaction after the long, strained 
hours of the trail caused her to collapse, 


}the foree of soul and strength of body 
j having left 


Cures La Grippe among human | Peering up under the weakness of the 


ner, She was ineapable of 
instant, though she could work and labor 
under the great. strain until the thread 
of life had ‘nearly reached the parting 
Hers was his love again, With 
it gave eame the snap of the 
its worry had produced... The 
tall, strong man poured a few swallows 
of red liquor down her throat from a 
dark colored bottle after having laid 
her on a rough bunk. Unexpectedly, he 
bestirred himself and took off her damp 
and heavy packs, rubbing her cold feet 
until indications of life beeame appar 
ent. They were not frozen, but only 
chilled, He deposited a stone in the 
coals of fire to heat. Wrapping it in a 
thick piece of blanket, he placed it at 
her feet. He chafed her cold hands, 
pulled off her jacket, searf, skirt, woolen 
blouse, and wrapped her in heavy, warm 
blankets. Her lips were cold, pale, blue; 
the blood had deft them. It seemed as 
though Death claimed her, her eyes be 
ing closed. 


the joy 


say anything about the distanee |, 


Strength and the} 


jpotblement iwith her. Thanks to 

oman ‘s rolgh nursing and simple reni-| 
edies, the tearful nauseq had been 
quieted. She had been forgiven, had 
repented, and was resting unmolested. 

The packs were adjusted and made 
secure, as well as the human load on 
the sled. Having closed and fastened 
the cabin door, Harry took. up the sled- 
thongs and they commenced their home- 
ward journey south along the snow- 
covered trail, 


NOTES OF INTEREST CONCERNING 
THE SCIENCES, ART AND 
HISTORY 


eigen sara of wine 
pounds. 

The maximum age of a walnut- 
tree is nine hundred years. 
There is usually more aleohol in cider 
than in beer, 

Thé first catalogue of the stars was 
published about 1590. 

The total area of the Congo is 802,000 
square miles. : 

It requires fifty pounds of tallow 
candles to produce as much light as one 
thousand cubic feet of gas. 

The Japanese Parliament met for the 
first time in November, 1890, , 

An anonymous letter sent to Lord 
Mounteagle led to the discovery of the 
Gunpowder Plot in’ November, 1605, 

Petroleum was last year involved in 
two hundred and fourteen cases of fire, 
resulting in eighteen deaths, in London, 

The brains of' the Scottish people 
weigh more, on an average, than those 
of the English. 

Business transactions between Chin- 
ese merchants and foreign firms are 
usttally in taels. The tael is not a, coin, 
but a Chinese ounce of silver. 

The production of ‘‘old masters’’ and 
ancestors continues to be a lucrative in- 
dustry in Great Britain. 

About ninety-five per cent. 6f all the 
‘fold pewter’’ one could find through 
England and Seotland today, has been 
made within the last ten years, 

Mr. Maxwell Blake says that to suc: 
cessfully collect nowadays requires ex 
}pert knowledge aud technical training, 
since it may be generally stated thd: no 
thing but the veriest trash is to be 
found in ninety per cent. of the antique 
rhops of Great Brituin and the Contin 
ent, 

In 


are 


weighs ten 


Gormany thousand foxes 


killed every 


twenty 
year, 

Burmese ladies use a considerable 
amount of face-eream, It is prepared 
from the bark of a tree locally grown, 
ground to a pulp and mixed with a lit 
tle water to permit rubbing on the face, 

There are only three dentists located 
in Siam. 

Two Eskimo dogs ¢an draw a sleigh 
carrying two hundred and fifty pounds 
a distance of twenty miles in five hours. 

One hundred acres of pasture-land 
will carry about two hundred sheep or 
thirty-three horned cattle. 

Right ordinary hen’s eggs weigh one 
pound, 

The number of pigs in Great Britain 
in June, 1908, was 4,055,793, 


LIFE-LONG total-abstainer and 
non-smoker, Professor Smith re- 
lates a quaint experience he once 

had while lecturing to a number of 
school children on the subject of tem- 
perance. 

He had arrived at his peroration, and 
he was describing a certain little boy 
who played truant instead of going to 
pos ole went fishing on Sundays, ran 
away from home, and learnt to drink, 
smoke, and play cards. ‘*Ohildren,’’ 
said Professor Smith, ‘‘where do you 
think that boy is now?’’ 

‘*Please, sir,’’ said a 
stands before us.’’ 


‘the 


voice, 


should he not stay the four miles and 
S56 yards at Atitred wext Mureirt Cack- 
ler’s best performances have been at 
Liverpool, where his record is very 
nearly equal to that of Jerry M.; but 
whereas the son of Walmsgate has yet 
to be defeated over the Aintree 
fences, Cackler, although he has four 
Victories there to his credit, failed 
when asked to concede 21 Ibs. to 
Bloodstone in the Champion Steeple- 
chase last March, Nor’is this to be 
wondered at, seeing that in November 
last Mr. Topham put Cackler only 5 
Ibs. .above Bloodstone, who, however, 
was unfit, and fell. Although Cackler 
won easily enough on that occasion 
from ten opponents, only one of whom 
stood up, we were not altogether 
pleased with his appearance, and Jerry 
M. is probably the more robust horse 
of the two, and, as such, must be our 
choice. Moonstruck won the big 
steeplechase at Manchester ‘last year, 
and was second the year before, and 
we doubt his seeing the post at. Liver- 
pool. Holy War will not run, accord- 
ing to present intentions, Caubeen and 
Bloodstone, both of whom are set to 
carry 11 st. 8 lbs., are two of the most 
bloodlike-looking ‘chasers in training, 
and, what is more, both have ,good 
credentials at Aintree; but the stable 
sheltering Caubeen has two other can- 
didates to choose from, ~King of the 
Scarlets has been well looked after in 
the matter of weight, and it is difficult 
to see what he has done during the 


; been a 
however, whether) the horse 
kept in reserve fer the Laneashire 


Steeplechase, or whether ‘he. will take 


his hance inthe more important 
event, . . : 
Atrato enjoys the distinction of 
having won the last nine races in 
which he took part, but has not been 
seen out since winning at Sandown, 
in May, 1908. Bytiaghok, at his best, 
is a good horse, but his more or less 
chroni¢ rheumatism must always ren- 
dor him an ‘uneertain quantity, It 
must not, however, be forgotten that, 
as a six-year-old in 1907, won the 
Sefton when carrying 11 st. 6 Ibs., and 
with 1 1b, less finished fifth in the Na- 
tional, and Sixth in the Sefton, when 
eartying 12 st., in 1908. His rheumatic 
troubles resulted in his not seeing the 
ost in last year’s National, while two 
allen horses brought him: déwn in the 
last Sefton. Fit and well at the post, 
Springbok would. have to be kept on 
the safe side; but what happened last 
re may happen again, With the 
rench horse’ out of the way, Judus 
would have won readily enough last 
year, and with 11 st. 5 lbs,; or 9 Ibs. 
thore than he then carried, he cannot 
be said to have been) handicapped out 
of the race, It will be remembered 
that last year he was ridden by Chad- 
wick, owing to Anthony—the Irishman 
of that il —having to stand down 
through a fall on the previous day. 
Owing to the unfortunate elimination 
of Flaxman, His Majesty’s jockey will 
ride Judas, who has not been seen in 
ublic since the Grand National of 
ast year. Mr, Bailey, his owner, is at 
present many thousands of miles awa 
from England, and there is a possibil- 
ity of his not being back in this eoun- 
try by March 18, in which case Judas 
might not see the post; but it is to 
be hoped that such will mot be the 
case, for the horse is sure to be a pub- 
lie fancy, and on the book he appears 
to hold a chance ° second to none. 
Leinster was at his best. last year, and 
roved himself a non-stayer, brilliant 
orse though he undoubtedly is at 
three. miles, His legs have been giv- 
ing trouble during the summer; » 
though he is now doing good work 
under Mr, Rogers’ care, he is not one 
we tan regard as dangerous. Rathvale 
is the only other horse in the race set 
to carry 11 st. or more; he ran badly 
last year, was not seen in public dur- 
ing 1908, and fell in 1907. In the 
space _at.our disposal this* week we 
have only been able to examine the 
credentials of the top weights; but 
among them, or a stable companion of 
one of them, we believe the winner 
will be’ found. Three miles over San- 
down and four anda half miles over 
Aintree are very different matters, and 
though at the end of last week we saw 
Several at Esher who will probably be 
seen competing at Aintree five weeks 
henee, we do not think the winner of 
this year’s National was among. them: 
Had Bloodstone won ‘the Prinee of 
Wales’ Pen sreaageng for which he was 
backed as if the, race was all over, he 
would probably have been quoted at a 
short price; but he is an impetuous 
animal, and, having made practically 
all the running, fell four fences from 
home. We do not like to see a pros- 
pective National winner, fall at. San- 
down, even theugh he has already 
safely. jumped the country and even 
won at Aintree, At Hurst Park on 
Wednesday, we saw Rory O’Moore, 
Glenside, and Oak Park If, The first. 
named looked soft and short of work, 
and created a great surprise by win- 
ning in a canter. It was altogether an 
impressive performance, and if Mr, 
Whitaker can deliver Major Laycock ’s 
horse fit and well in five weeks’ time 
he, must hold a chance. Glenside ran 
slow, but gave us the idea of being 
able to go round again, On Thursday, 
Rathvale ran second to Domino, with 
Lord Chatham unplaced, but the latter 
will have the best of the weights at 
Liverpool. Oak Park. II. again made 
a poor show, and can have no chance 
of beating Judas, Carsey, or. the 
Lawrenny pair. From these our final 
selection will probably be made. 


ORD AMPTHILL’S brilliant sallies 
have done much to enliven the pro- 
ceedings of the General Election, 

for his lordship is «a capital raconteur. 


CHANGES IN THE SASKATCHE- 
WAN GAME LAWS 
T the session of the Saskatchewan 
slative Assembly just past. 
the game ordinance was amended 
in several important respects. The pro- 
hibition of Sunday shooting was made 
more emphatic by adding the words 
‘‘and the carrying of a gun ready for 
use in the vicinity of game shall be 
prima facie evidence of hunting.’’ Open 
season for chicken has, owing to the 
rapid decrease in numbers of this, our 
favorite game bird, been reduced to 
the month of October, The close season 
for beaver has been extended to the 
year 1915, but power is given the Min- 
ister of Agriculture to permit the break- 
ing of dams or removal of beaver when 
they are found to be damaging property. 
The uSe of poison for the destruction 
of fur--bearing animals is forbidden, but 
this term does not include wolves, and 
the export of: unprime skins is prohibit- 
ed. A fee of $1.00 must now be paid 
for'a permit to export a deer head and 
a like figure for each shipment of one 
dozen or less of ducks or geese, and no 
person may export in one season more 
than, five dozen such birds. N opermits 
may be granted for export of dead 
prairie chicken ‘or other grouse. 
A new schedule of licenses to shoot 
has been made as follows: 


For residents of cities, towns and 
villages, Bird License 

Por all residents of Saskatchewan, 
Big, Game License 

For non-residents of Saskatche- 
wan, Big Game Licence 

For non-residents of Saskateche- 
wan, Bird License 


Provision for the issue of permits for 
guests has been repealed. 

Taxidermists Soni business in the 
province must pay a license of $5.00 an- 
nually, 

Penalties for eontraventions of the 
game ordinance now range, from a mini- 
mum of $10.00 to $300.00 and costs ae- 
cording to the nature of the offence. 

Persons away from home. in close ‘sea- 
son are liable to be searched by game 
guardians if found carrying guns as if 
for use, and provision has been made 
for the issue of warrants for search of 
buildings. 

The most important amendment to the 
game ordinance is the setting apart of 
the Dominion Forest Reserves, known 
as The Beaver Hills, The Pines, The 
Moose Mountain, and The’ Porcupine 
reserves as game refuges where the car- 
tying of guns, hunting and trapping at 
any time are forbidden, In this matter 
the provincial authorities are co-operat- 
ing with the Dominion Forestry Service. 


Only sight weeks required. Free Tools 


Positions secured at $14 te §20 
per week. ; 

Wonderful demand for barbers. 
Call or write for Free Illustrated 
Catalogue. 

Call and see Cunada’s largest 
and finest Barber Shop. 


MOLEE BARBER COLLEGE 
222 Pacific Ave. Winnipeg 
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Conflicting Evidence 


The Chairman of thé Railway Commission, Judge Mabee, was once explain- 
ing the intrieacies of evidence to a complainant before the Commission. 

** Usually, in conflicting evidence,’’ he said, ‘‘one statement is far more 
probable than the other, so that we ean decide easily which to believe. 

**It is like the boy and the house hunter, 

‘A house hunter, getting off a traia at a suburban station, said to a boy: 

** *My lad, IT am looking for Mr. Smithson’s new block of semi-detached 
cottages, How far are they from here?’ 


‘* *About twenty minutes 


com 


" walk,’ the boy replied. 


wenty minutes!’ exclaimed the house hunter, ‘Nonsense! The adver- 
tisement says five!’ 


‘* ‘Well,’ said the boy, ‘you ean believe me or you ean believe the advér- 
tisement; but I ain’t tryin’ to make no sale.’ ’’ 

That sounds like a knock for advertising; but it’s not. 

What would the man do in such a saute 

He'd TEST THE’ EVIDENCE FOR HIMSELF. 

That is where the value of conscientious advertising proves itself. 

If we are telling the truth about BUCK-EYE, we need have no fear as to 
the result of your test of its quality, 


Remember, my friend, that the sale of one.cigar to you means a 
us of practically nothing. If that was all we could hope for, we couldn 


to pay for this advertisement. 
ur aim is your continued custom, which we believe will follow after our 


first sale to you. 


WE KNOW THAT WE HAVE THE GOODS. 
That being the case we invite you to test the BUCK-EYE for yourself. 
The accumulated aequisition of knowledge is wisdom. 


A knowledge of the BUCK-EYE 


fobacco. 


The BUCK-EYE costs ten cents. 
The conclusion is inevitable. 
You buy a BUOK-EYE. 


Thousands, like you, have bou 


Why not youf 


\ 


profit to 
t afford 


igar is essential to the connoisseur in 


ot BUCK-EYES, and GOT THE HABIT. 


Test the BUCK-EYE for Yourself 
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the su great 
ventors soon created a lar 
aeroplane that 

os 4 break, re dk poate oye ada 

easily than a . 
the aeroplane a! an assured fact, an 
Mr. Marston began to take an interest 
in , 


it. 

We are not living in this twentieth 
century for nothing, | hope! If we do 
not make use of its marvels we ‘might 
as well be living in the Middle Ages. 
Fey ee ey typewriter, add- 
ing mae ine, bicycle, automobile, aero- 
plane—if we do not use them they might 
as well not exist, so far as we are con- 
cerned, and we might as well be Cave 
Dwellers. That is what Mr. Marston 
thought. 

As soon as the typewriter was perfect- 
ed Mr. Marston had one, and after sev- 
eral years of patient labor he was able 
to write on it with two forefingers with 
one-tenth the speed he could reach with 
a pen. It is true he never attained 

+ perfection with two fingers. When 
fe peally went at it in a business-like 
way he used only the forefinger of the 
right hand, and even then produced 
something lite: ae 


tHe shAds OF ni&hT werE falliiNg 
nie eed : 
WHen tHRoughan aLpinE VilAge 
’ PpasTIb.. 


But he was able to say, and truthfully, 
that for him the typewriter existed. He 
owned one and he used it. 

The bicycle no sooner appeared than 
Mr. Marston began falling off one. He 
fell off all varieties with the same un- 
varying success. He began with the old 
style fifty-two inch wheel bicycle, with 
the little wheel behind, and immediately 
acquired a knowledge of every possible 
way of falling off it—sideways, over 
the handle bars, and (what few men 
have gre backwards. But he was 
best at falling forward over the handle 
bars. He could do that nine times out 
of ten. Mr. Marston was one of the 

Jaddest men that saw the invention of 
the ‘‘safety’’ with the big wheel be- 
hind and the small, pie-plate size wheel 
in front. It gave him variety. Instead 
of. falling forward over the handle bars 
he fell backward over the big wheel. 
Yet even here he was in a class by him- 
self. The inventors of that wheel be- 
lieved it. impossible to fall forward, but 
Mr. Marston did it. 

One dark night he rode down a long 
inclined driveway from a farmhouse. 
It was a glorious coast, but someone had 


. earelessly closed the four-bar gate at 


the foot of the drive, and when Mr. 
Marston reached it. he proved that a 
man with talent in that direction could 
o over the handle bars. But before he 
ad time to boast about it much some- 
one invented the low wheel. 
ston did not have so far to fall after 
that, but he kept up his average, by 
vg | oftener. 

He had been accustomed to mount his 


‘high wheel but once every two days or 


so, ‘‘Well,’’ he used to say, with an 
assumed tone of carelessness, ‘‘I guess 
I’ll go°out and get on my wheel,’’ Then 
he would go out and get on it, and fall 
off, and enter the house — and recup- 
erate for a couple of days. He was 
known in town as ‘‘Marston the Arni- 
caist.’’ When the wind was in the right 
direction you could smell him arriving 
long before he came in sight—especially 
if he was riding his wheel. 

When the automobile arrived the first 
a of it Marston ‘studied up was the 

rake. He wanted an instantaneous 
brake that at the slightest touch would 
set itself so hard and fast that it would 
have to be unscrewed and pried loose 
from the wheel before the, car could 
move another inch, What he would have 
liked .would have been a quick-cooling, 
white-hot iron brake that at a toue 
of the finger would weld itself to the 
wheel and cool there, holding the wheel 
firm and immovable. ‘ 

He had acquired an interest in brakes 
while riding his bicycle. He had eight 


‘kinds of brakes on his bicyele, all pat- 
ented and guaranteed, 


and when he 
pressed a bulb they would all set im- 
mediately. It. made bieyeling absolutely 
safe. The moment he touched the bulb 
the wheel would stop, Mr. Marston 
would, simultaneously, dismount, light- 
ing on ‘his hands and some available 
part of his head, In a few hours he 
would have the brakes unbraked again, 
aud ride two or three yards farther, 

So when automobiling came in he 
knew a great deal about brakes, and the 
machine he bought had a good one. It 
was only a little five horsepower car, 
but it had a sixty horsepower brake. It 
could stop that car in one inch headway, 
and stop it absolutely, In no other pos- 
sible way could Mr, Marston have been 
able to fall out of that tame little auto- 
mobile, but he did it with the brake. 
He was always going over the dash- 
board. Whenever anyone in town heard 
a dull thud they did not even look 
around, they merely said: ‘‘There goes 
Mr. Marsten again.’’ Or, sometimes 
they would say, ‘‘I hear Mr. Marston 
is still thudding.’’ They called him 
‘*Marston the at-o’-mobilist.’? 

The balloon did not interest Mr, Mar- 
ston. He felt that it was merely a toy. 
But when the aeroplane was perfected 
he began to wear a haggard, careworn 
look. He would jump nervously at 
slight sounds, and turn pale when he 
heard a chicken fly onto a fenee, The 
sound of wings did it. He would look 
eut of his window at the pretty little 


feathered songsters sporting in his trees, | 


and then groan, and say, ‘‘ Ding-bust the 


birds; I wish there never had been 
any.’’ 
Falling out of an aeropiane is no joke. 


Bicycles are all right, and high-wheeled 
bicycles are all right, and automobiles 
are all right—you don’t have far to fall, 
and you can. get used to it—but a man 


ean hardly fall out of an aeroplane often 
enough to get used to it. Just a few 
brief falls and you have to get a new) 
man. The best ownership for an aero 
plane is a stock company; a8 soon as 
one stockholder is used up another can 
fly it. In that way the same owner can 
fly an aeroplane quite a while, The 


more stockholders the better. 

If Mr. Marston had not thought as he 
did about the twentieth century he 
would not have bought an aeroplane, 
but he saw that as he had been privileg 
ed, to. live in this wonderful century it 
was his duty to profit by all its superior- 
ities. He would not, himself, have in 
vented an aeroplane. He would have 
invented something less flighty, some 
thing near to the ground, like a rocking 


ehair. But since aeroplanes were in 
vented and for sale, there was nothing 
for him to do but have one, 

All Mr. Marston’s mest careful in 
quiries and investigations left him as 
sured that the matter of aeroplane 
brakes had been frightfully neglected, 
Me could not find an aeroplane of any 
type that had any brake at all. The 
enly way to stop an aeroplane suddenly 


Mr. Mar- 


three-sto’ \ 
storey and fall z over the roof and 
down the other side, and get 


8 on the other s: 
over. It might be feather 
b but the betting is all the other 
A man who falls over a house has 


° 

Mr. Marston was a small man, but 
compact, and compact bodies fall swift- 
ly. He was a mild-mannered man, 
gentle, and of retiring, ladylike disposi- 
tion, and not at all the kind of man to 
fall boldly over other people’s houses. 
He was easily abashed and blushed pain- 
fully at slight causes, and the rude 
words of one whose house he had fallen 
over would have pained him, 

It’ became evident to Mr. Marston 
that he could not aviate his own aero- 
plane. When the aeroplane was deliver- 
ed, and was set up ready to fly, in his 
back garden. r. Marston walked 
around it, admiring the ingenuity of 
man; he swelled with thoughts of how 
weak, earth-tied man had at last become 
the rival of birds, The nobler his 
thoughts, the mort scared he became. 
The aeroplane was so big. The huge, 
wide-spreading wings looked dangerous. 
He wished there were small aeroplanes, 
like his little automobile. He didn’t 
care how small. He would have liked 
one the size of a roller-skate. 

As he looked at. those beautiful white 
wings, spreading wide like the sails of 
some new kind of yacht, and at the tre- 
mendously powerful engine, Mr. Mar- 
ston shuddered. If it had been a huge, 
sausage-grinder with a sign ‘‘Gentle- 
men enter here’’ on it, it could not have 
looked more threatening to Mr. Marston. 

He saw instantly that he was not the 
man to operate an aeroplane. He must 
have a chauffeur, but he was even more 
afraid of chauffeurs than of acroplanes, 
A chauffeur is a rough, burly man who 
jams a cap. on his head, slaps on a pair 
of disguising Soggles, yanks all the 
valves open and dashes madly through 
the seenery, regardless of life, liberty 
or the pursuit of happiness. Never 
would My. Marston Have dared to have 
a chauffeur for his automobile, where 
there are three dimensions of danger— 
to the right, to the left and straight 
ahead—and still less would he have 
trusted one in an aeroplane where a 
fourth dimension of danger is added— 
straight down. But without one he could 
not aviate. sf 

He was afraid ‘of his aeroplane with- 
out a chauffeur, and he was afraid of 
it with one, but he thought that perhaps 
he could find a tame, gentle, chauffeur 
somewhere to chauf his aeroplane. What 


he, wanted was an anaemic chauffeur;. 


oné, say, that had been clerk at a rib- 
bon counter before he took to aviation. 
He would have liked a chauffeur with 
his hair parted in the middle and a 
tube-rose in his™buttonhole. 

A ladylike chauffeur was what he 
wanted, and the more Mr. Marston 
thought about it the surer he became 
that the thing most like a lady is a lady. 
If he could only hire a lady chauffeur! 
If he could get, for example, a gently 
bred lady; one fond of poetry and Jane 
Austen; one who was serious-minded 
and a trifle delicate in health, and to 
whom any sudden shock would be seri- 
ous; if he could get such a chauffeur 
he would not be afraid to aviate. But 
she must be well versed in aeroplanes. 
What he wanted was a thoughtful lady, 
of gentle disposition, who knew how to 
handle a monkey wrench. 

He laid his need before the makers 
of the aeroplane, and they said they had 
just the thing for him. She was well 
broken to aviation, owned a certificate 
of graduation granted by their aviation 
school, and was not nervous. Her name 
was Philomela Montague. As soon as 
he read her tame, Mr, Marston wrote 
and engaged her. 

He was standing by his aeroplane, 
looking at it with awe, when Philomela 
Montague arrived. He could not see 
much of her at first. Her cap was pull- 
ed well down in front, the collar of her 
long coat was turned up, and between 
the two there was just room for the 
goggles to stare, Her commonsense 
shoes had hobnails. She had her hands 
in the coat pockets, jingling a wrench 
against an oil can, ; 

‘* Hello, there, Bill,’’ she said vungely: 
but with good-nature, ‘‘That your little 


bone-breaker? You’re this fellow Mar- 
ston, what? I’m Philomela. But for 
heaven’s sake, cut it, Call me Phil. 
Been up in the air yet?’’ 

‘*¥ou—you—are you my chauffeur?’’ 

‘*Well, you just bet, I’m a chauf all 
right. I’m the star chauffeurette of this 
country. Where did you get this old 
relic, anyway?’’ She was pasling 95 
her coat, all the time eying Mr. Mar 
ston’s aeroplane with undisguised con- 
tempt. 

‘'t bought it,’’ 
‘‘Tt isn’t a relic. 
from the shop. 
plane,’’ : 

‘*Oh, I ean fly it, all right, if it comes 
to that,’’ said Philomela, scornfully. ‘‘1 
can fly a chunk of ice if there is any fly 
in it. But I don’t call than an aero- 
plane, I call it a scrap-heap on wings,’’ 

Mr. Marston looked at the shining 
enamel of the braces and the glittering 
|white of the wings and fans, He saw a 
perfect, immaculate aeroplane. Tt i 
no serap-heap whatsoever, Miss Phil,’’ 
he said with some irritation, ‘‘It is an 
admirable aeroplane. You will admit it 
when you know it better.’’ 

‘*Don’t fret, Bill, I know it well en 


said Mr, Marston. 
It is new. It is just 
It is a very nice aero- 


ough! But if you don’t care, I don’t! 
; All L-ask is, how did you come to get 
149°? 

Mr. Marston was angry. His view 
lof his new chaulfeurette did not tend to 
mollify him. Now that her coat and 
|gougles were off he could see her, Her 
| hair was cut short, her face wore a hard 
scowl, her chin stuck out aggresively, 
and she was as big and burly as a police- 
jman, She leakal like a lady prize- 
jfighter of the Ninth Ward. And so she 
jhad been. It was Billy the Biff who had 
given her the broken nose. Sweet little 
creature she was! 
| ‘*T got the aeroplane by buying it,’’ 
lsnid Myr, Marston. ‘‘And the reason I 
bought this one was because it was the 
smallest they had, I like them small, 


|My automobile is small, They said this 
lone had been tested.’’ 
' **¥ou het!’’ said Philomela. 
been tested! I know this old-winged 
teapot. Ip is the bone-breaker of the 
Tweatieth Century and vo mistake! 
Ten-year-old model, eccentric interloek- 
ing gear, left-hand gravity feed! What 
are you going to eall it?’’ 
‘*T thought T would eall it ‘Tootsie’ 
‘* #Tootsie!’ ’’ exvlaimed Philomela. 
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is | 


“Tt has | 


are, Bill. 

my can’t say wo’ll do much 

th this old wreek of ages, but Philly 
ean get out all the speed there is in it. 
Any time you want to start, say so, and 
you don’t need to worry abont my bein, 
on the spot. I may not chauf as wi 
as some. of those men chauffeurs that 
have been at it longer, but I have m 
nerve, § —that’s what I get. An 
height, , I do things with old 
wrecks like this that no man ever dares 
do. You got the right fellow when you 
got me, I’m willing to take chances.’’ 

She turned to Mr. Marston to receive 
his orders. 

‘*Say,’’ she said inquisitively, ‘‘what 
makes you that. pea-green color? Is 
that your natural complexion 1’? 

‘*Not—not always,’’ said Mr, Mar- 
ston, rr **Sometimes I’m—I’m 
Ceres t—it runs in the family. 

ai I’m that color I never aviate, It 
—it——. 

“Tt what? ’’ 

‘Tt don’t harmonize with the blue 
sky,’’ said Mr, Marston, happy to have 
thought of any reason. ‘‘So I won’t 
aviate today, thank you.’’ 

Philomela watched him as he hurried 
with trembling steps toward the house. 
**Say!’’ she shouted, just before he 
reached the door, ‘‘ You might wear a 
mask,’’ 4 

But Mr. Marston thought he would 
not fly that day. 

Aeroplanes never became so common 
that they filled the sky, All that sort 
of thing like: 

The sky is full of airships vast, 

We hear their endless hum 
wis the mere enthusiastic poetry of the 
days when aviation was in its infancy. 
Many people who walked never owned 
bicycles, many who owned bicycles nev- 
ér owned automobiles, and many who 
owned automobiles never owned aero- 
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planes, It was a survival of the fittest. 
Of course, when aeroplanes were put on 
the market and advertised in the maga- 
zines, many were sold, but there is a 
great deal of sky, and aeroplanes never 
crowded it, As new aeroplanes entered 
the air, old ones were continually drop- 
ping out of it. 

But as the fad increased the aeroplane 
became an ordinary sight, at least: Mr. 
Marston’s license was number 18,907, 
and that was in New York State alone, 
so an aeroplane could land in a town of 
moderately metropolitan manners and 
not draw a erowd. Peopls were used to 
them, But Mr, Marston’s aeroplane 
drew a crowd, As soon as it was known 
that he had one, the townfolk began to 
gather. They were interested. They 
had seen Mr, Marston bicycle and motor, 
and they knew how he did it, and they 
wanted to know how he would aviate. 
They thought he would do it in a dif- 
ferent way than other men, They hoped 
he would, They liked the weird and 
unusual, 

The next morning, when Mr, Marston 


-|looked out of the window, he saw that 


his back lot was full of people, .and 
when they saw him standing at the win- 
dow they raised a cheer. He felt great- 
ly depressed. It saddened him to see 
men whom he had done no wrong 80 
cheerful at the prospect of seeing him 
aviate. The weather depressed him, too. 
| It was perfect weather for aviating, He 
looked in his mirror, and he was not 
even peagreen, He hardly had a green 


tint. So he read his will again, to see 
|that there was no changes he wanted 
made, and went downstairs. There 


could be no escape, He must fly! 


When a man who doesn’t like a cold 
| bath has to take one, he disrobes, grits 
his teeth, and plunges in. Personally, 
I also close my eyes and hold my breath. 
|Mr, Marston stood five minutes, nerving 
himself for the, plunge. He could hear 
the ‘‘pup-pup-pup’’ of the motor of the 
}aeroplane, which Philomela had already 
started. He adjusted his goggles and 
}put on his coat. He drew on his gloves, 
land pulled his cap well over his eyés. 
/I1fe doubled up his fists, drew a deep 
breath, bent slightly forward from the 
} waist, opened the door and walked out 
| hastily, ooking neither to right nor left. 

A cheer burst from his fellow-ecitizens, 
jbut he did not heed it. Straight as an 
jarrow, he walked to the aeroplane, 
mounted his seat, shut his eyes, held 
his breath, and murmured in. a weak 
whisper, ‘‘Go ahead!’’ He was ready 
to die for the. glorious Twentieth Cen 
tury. 

Clutehing the edge of the seat tightly, 
he felt a gentle, swaying motion. A eool 
breeze swept his cheek, He leaned from 


side to side, as the swaying increased, 
and in a moment dared to breathe. Slow- 
\ly, slowly, he opened his eyes; The 
aeroplane had not moved, But his neigh- 


| bors, open-mouthed and astonished, were 
gazing at him as he swayed from side to 
side. ‘They surrounded him in a ring, 
and all were looking at him with amaze- 
ment, except four or five who were 
watching Philomela, who was poking 


ve got an extra 

to tool-chest, which was 

standing against a tree, and took out 
the chart.. It was large when sho un- 
folded it, as @ as a full-grown man, 
almost.’ It ted a skinned man 
printed in pink, with red arteries and 
on are hg P gece’ bones. Not a 
née m and every one was num: 
bored. Sho handed it-to Mr, Marston. 

** Now, Bill,’’ she said, ‘‘when we fall 
we will likely burst a bone or two. I 
never fly without a chart. Then all that 
a follow has to do is to look on the ¢hart 
and he knows what is broken. Hero’s 
mine.’’ : 

She unrolled her own chart. Mr, Mar- 
ston gazed at it with a subdued and 
misty gaze. He suddenly felt out- 
rageously boned, He could not feel 
flesh any more, only his bones, and h 
was crowded full of them, and every 
bone felt brittle. He was afraid to 
move for fear he might break a bone 
or two, When he breathed, he imagined 
he could feel one bone zing against 
another, Never before had he realized 
what a bony, creature a man is. It seem- 
ed a crime to take such a structure of 
bones up in the air and drop it. 

“Them marks?’’ said Philomela, 
when Mr. Marston stammered the in- 
uiry—her chart was criss-crossed with 
nes in ink, thousands of inp it seem- 
ed to Mr. Marston, ‘‘why, them’s by 
bone record. Whenever 1 break a bone 
I mark it down on the chart, and next 
time I . to fall so as not to break 
the same bone in the same place. Now, 
you’ve got a snap. You don’t have to 
worry about how you fall. You can fall 
any way, and break any bone you’ve 
got. Why,’’ sho exclaimed enthusiasti- 
eally, ‘‘you can break every bone in 
your body at once and not need to 
worry about it. There won’t be a sec- 
ondhanded break in the lot!’’ 

Mr. Marston breathed hard, and a 
sickly whiteness passed across his face 


as he felt his ribs grating together, He 
pressed his hand gently against his sida 
and it really seemed to him that the 
third rib from the bottom on the left 
side was loose at.the joint. He pushed 
it gently, as one tries a loose tooth, with 
his’ thumb. 

‘*Now, Bill,’’ said Philomela, ‘‘I seen 
you turn white, but you needn’t feel 
jealous just because |’ve got a chart 
that’s marked up while yours isn’t. I 
don't say but what I’m proud of that 
chart of mine, and I’ put it alongside 
of anybody’s for a bone record. So far 
as I know there’s only one other that 
has more ‘broken bones on it, and that 
fellow had two years’ start of me, but 
if we have a good trip teday I aim to 
leave him way behind, And it’s a grand 
chance for you, a grand chanee! Why,’’ 
she eried, ‘‘with this here old 1908 
model, and me chaufling it, and you with 
a clean bone chart to start with, there 
ain’t no reason in the world why you 
shouldn’t break the world reeord for 
cne-fall bone breaks, and take the ree- 
erd away from that Frenchman. But 
you got to be careful. His record is two 
hundred breaks, and there vin’t but one 
hundred and ninety-eight bones on the 
chart, so try to tumble so at least three 
bones will be broke in. two places. That 
will make two hundred and one. But,’’ 
she added, pleasantly, ‘‘vou can break 
as many mare as you feel like,’’ 

Philomela stepped into the aeroplane 
and took her seat, Mr, Marston stiffen 
ed up and grasped the handles of his 
seat with a death grip, ‘the motor wis 


rattling like a rapid fire gun. Philomela 
put her hand on the starting lever, She 
glanced at Mr, Marston to see that he 


was ready, 

‘‘That’s right!’’ she cried. ‘‘You’ve 
got the idea, Keep stiff. The stiffer you 
keep the more bones you’ll . break. 
You’re a sport, all right, I can see 
that,’’ 

If Cleopatra’s Needle should instant- 
ly tury into a shaft of currant jelly it 
could not ¢ollapse as rapidly as Mr. 
Marston collapsed. He limbered up in- 
stantly, If he had been made of gela- 
tine and had been left out in the dew 
overnight, he could not have been limp- 
er,than he was one moment after Philo- 
mela’s words. He tried to see how lim- 
ber-jointed a man could be .when he 
really tried, and he was as limp as that, 
and sorry he could not be more so. 

Philomela touched the starting lever. 
The crowd fell back Aeorapwon. By The 
two great canvas-covered rudders whirr- 
ed, The aeroplane hesitated, rose a foot 
settled back, and then, with the whole 
crowd yelling and throwing their hats 
in the air, it left the ground. ‘‘ Tootsie’’ 
was on the wing. 

All birds do not soar like the lark. 
‘*Tootsie’’ didn’t. She rose about five 
feet into the air and made a graceful 
curve, Instantly all the citizens on that 
side lay down, flat. With a huge swoop, 
‘*Tootsie’’ rounded, and instantly all 
the citizens on that side lay down flat. 
It looked like a lying-down match, in 
squads, but neither side won. It was a 
tie. Each side was as flat as it could be. 
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od 
t wait after ae wa Renpet, 
not wait a 
would do that. She started just 
cow woul ly 
eled cio as any cow woul 
her at the rear than 
ng in unstudied leaps. Th 
the aeroplane hit the cow the cow start- 
ed to give voice, as a sportsman would 
say, but she thought better of it, and 
ran, 


By she, I mean the cow. An aeroplane 
is ‘‘she’’ also, and when both a cow and 
an aeroplane are mentioned they rae 
apt to get mixed up, but Mr. Marston/s 
eow and his aero lane did not. They 
traveled brag ; first the cow, and then 
the aeroplane. Every time the aero- 
plane bumped the cow, the motor would 
skip a few revolutions, and every time 
the cow was hit by the aeroplane she 
was boosted ten or fifteen feet ahead 
suddenly and would grunt. It is won- 
derful how quickly a common red cow 
that has. never done anything but 
**low’’ or ‘fmoo’’ can learn to grunt 
under press of circumstances, ’ 

Philomela was working hard. She act- 
ed as if she thought something was the 
matter with the motor, an:l she was very 
busy. She did not want. to chase a cow 
any more than the cow wanted to be 
chased, and every time the aeroplane hit 
the cow with a bump, Philomela said, 
‘*Oh! layer cake!’’ or Oh something 
else lady-like, Philomela wanted to soar 
but ‘‘Tootsie’’ wanted to boost a red 
cow across the pasture in consecutive 
boosts, and ‘‘Tootsie’’ had her way. Mr, 
Marston did not want anything—he was 
beyond that stage—but every time the 
aeroplane bumped the cow he forgot to 
stay limber, and that shows the awful 
state of mind he was in. > ' 

The cow dashed impetuously across 
the pasture, and the aeroplane dashed 
after her. It was all new to the cow. 
She had never heard of a cowshunting 
aeroplane, and the aeroplane had never 
heard of a cow that insistently. got in 


front of aeroplanes. They were both 
provoked, and the cow rushed madly to 
her stable, © - , 

A cow, sufficiently urged from be- 
hind by an aeroplane, can cross’ a pas- 
ture rapidly, and an aeroplane thinks 
nothing at all of a mile a minute, From 
the time the aeroplane left Mr. Mars- 
ton’s back lot until the cow entered the 
stable was a hardly noticeable period of 
time, It was merely a whirr, a swoop, 
some bumps, and then the eow dashed 
into the stone stable. So did the aero- 
plane, 

Here is Axiom I in the Aeroplane 
Book: ‘‘Cows can enter stone stables 
more easily than aeroplanes can.’’ But 
Mr. Marston enteréd, When the aero- 
plane struck the stone barnside, Mr, 
Marston was holding tightly the arms 
of his seat, and when he left the aero- 
plane he took the seat with him, He 
entered the stable through a second- 
storey window, removing the window- 
panes as he went, at the same time 
turning a neat somersault, like the cir- 
cus lady going through the papered 
hoop, except that Mr, Marston went 
more quickly and kept going until the 
opposite wall of the stable interfered, 
When he landed there he grunted just 
exactly like the cow! Not a loud grunt, 
but a low, intense one. 

When Mr, Marston recovered his 
senses he crept to the window. He had 
no bones broken. He made sure of that 
first. Then he crawled on his hands and 
knees to the window and looked out, 
Nearly all the citizens were pawing 
through the tall weeds about the stable, 
looking for him, as boys look for a lost 
ball, but a dozen or so were gathered 
in a half hircle under his window. Mr. 
Marston leaned cautiously out and look- 
ed down, 

Philomela, his chauffeurette, was sit- 
ting on the ground surrounded by por- 
tions of aeroplane, with her back 
against the stone wall of the stable, but 
she was paying no attention to the in- 
terested spectators. Before her was 
spread her bone chart, and a pleased 
smile rested on her face, and one by 
one, as she felt for and found the brok- 
en bones with her left hand, she mark- 
ed them on the chart with a fountain 
pen, 


FAULTS THAT USED TO BE FINED 
(Gy OOD citizens who wrangle nowadays 
J over the administration of justice 
do not always stop to reflect that 
law is in evolution. e’re still far 
from perfect, but we've progressed 
some, As proof, here are some entries 
of decisions recorded in the courthouse 
of Warwick County, Virginia, under 
date of October 21, 1663, It may be 
worth while to remark that at that early 
period tobacco was not only a staple 
commodity, but qa substitute for cur- 
rency. 
thr, John Harlow and Alice, his 
wife, being by the grand inquest pre- 
sented for absenting themselves from 
chureh, are according to the act fined 
each of them fifty peunds of tobacco; 
and the said Mr, John Harlow ordered 


‘accordingty. nto 
find the eoon near the su 


|two weeks later just 


a Wy pier White and his wife, bei re 
. are Maat 


sented for commons are 

sg Ate of tobaceo, both of them; 
to be collected by the sheriff from said 
White, and npon non-payment of the 
samé, to distress, « 

**Richard King, being presented as a 
common swearer, is fined fifty pounds 
of tobacco, to be levied by the sheriff, 
by wa: of distress, upon his non-pay- 
ment,’ ‘ 

The following punishments were in- 
flicted in Massachusette, two hundred 
years ago: 

Sir Richard Salstonstall fined four 
bushels of malt for his absence from 
court. | 

Thomas Peter, for suspicions of slan- 
der, idleness, and stubbornness, is to be 
severely whipped and kept in hold. 

Josias Plaistowe, for stealing four 
baskets of corn ftom the Indians, to re- 
turn them.eight baskets again, and to 
be fined five pounds, and hereafter be 
called Josias, not Mister, as he. used to 

e. : 
Captain Stone, for abusing Mr. Lud- 
low, fined one hundred pounds, and pro- 
hibited coming within the patent. 

Joyce Dradwick to give unto Alex- 
ander Becks twenty shillings for promis- 
ing him marriage without her friends’ 
consent, and now refusing to perform 
the same, 

Richard Turner, for being notoriously 
drunk, fined two pounds. ‘ 

Edward Palmer, for his extortion in 
taking thirty-two shillings seven pence 
for the plank and work of Boston 
stocks, fined five pounds, and sentence 
to sit one hour in the stocks. ’ 

Yet many of the laws on American 
statute books appear as strange to for- 
eigners as some of the old blue laws do. 
The anti-cigarette law of Indiana, for 
example, is regarded in both Spain and 
Russia as an excellent joke. 


ODD SIDELIGHTS ON ENGLISH 
INCB it is the fashion to buy an- 


tique furniture and prefer the P 


work of the old mastrs to that of 
artists still alive, why has it never occur- 
red to some leader of social usage to go 
in for archaic speech? Thus, at a White 
House reception, for example, we might 
hear the British ambassador remark to 
the President: ‘‘I didn’t know it was 
hisn; I thought it was hern.’’ 

We often hear out-of-town relatives 
use such expresisons as these: ‘‘He 
made me. afraid,’? ‘‘The price of corn 
ris yesterday’’; ‘‘I will axe him his 
name.’’ These phrases are generally 
set down for barbarous English; but 
they are quite as good English as: ‘‘He 
made me afraid,’’ ‘‘The price of sorn 
rose,’’ etc; ‘‘will ask him,’’. ete. 
‘«Afeard,’’ used by Spenser, is the regu- 
lar participle of the old verb ‘‘to af- 
fear,’’ as ‘‘afraid’’ is of ‘‘to affray,’’ 
and just as good English; ‘‘ris,’’ or 
‘*risse,’’ is an old preterit of ‘‘to rise’’; 
to ‘faxe,’” is not a mispronunciation 
of ‘‘to ask,’’ but a genuine English 
form of the word—the form which in 
the earlier English is constantly assum- 
ed. ‘‘Axe’’ occurs continually in Tyn- 
dale’s translation of the Bible. ‘Put 
them things away,’’ is not bad, but only 
antiquated, English. 

Dr. Latham, in his grammar, gives 
curious: instances of the misspelling of 
words arising from their sound, which 
error has led to the production not onl 
of a form, but of a meaning, very dif- 
ferent from the original, Thus Dent 
de lion, originally referring to the root, 
has been corroupted into dandy lion, 
having reference to the flaunting aspect 
of the flower, Contredance has become 
country dance; shamfastness, originally 
referring to the attire, has been con- 
verted into shamefacedness, and applied 
to the countenance, Cap-a-pie has pro- 
duced apple-pie order. Filio capo (Ital- 
ian), for the first-sized sheet, has ,pro- 
duced ,foolscap, Asparagus, sparrow- 
grass; girasole artichoke, Jerusalem ar- 
tichoke. 

It is a curious but easily explicable 
fact that always and everywhere in 
civilized countries there have prevailed 
to a greater or less extent two distinct 
modes of speech. The one is the style 
of the literary aristocracy, the other of 
the unlettered commonalty. j 

Halliwell’s ‘‘Dietionary of Archaic 
and Provincial» Words, Obsolete Pro- 
verbs and Ancient Customs,’’ contains 
no less than 50,000 words, which is 
about the number of provincialisms 
which it is estimated exist in the col- 
loquial tongue of the lower classes of 
England, this estimate being founded 
upon actual collections made in thirty- 
five counties, 

The scholar who comes forth from his 
study a master of the English language 
is a workman; the construction must 
appear most formidable to a foreigner. 
One of them, looking at a picture of a 
number of vessels, said: ‘‘See what a 
flock of ships!’’ He was told that a 
flock of ships was called a fleet, and that 
a fleet of sheep was called a flock. And 
it was added for his guidance in mast- 
ering the intricacies of our language, 
that a flock of girls is called a bevy, a 
bevy of wolves is called a paek, a pack 
of thieves is called a gang, a gang of 
‘fwinged persons’’ is called a host, a 
host of porpoises is called a shoal, a 
shoal of buffalo is called a herd, and a 
herd of children is called a troop, and 
a troop of partridges is called a edvey, 
and a covey of beauties is called a gal- 
axy, and a galaxy of ruffians is called 
a horde, and a horde of rubbish is called 
a heap, and a heap of oxen.is called a 
drove, and a drove of blackguards is 
ealled a mob, and a mob of-whales is 
called a school, and a school of worship- 
ers is called a congregation, and a con- 
gregation of engineers is called a corps, 
and a corps of robbers is called a band, 
and a band of locusts is called a swarm, 
and a swarm of people is called a crowd. 

The following sentences may also be 
studied: ‘‘The dyer dyes daily, yet he 
dies not.’’ ‘‘The miner minds the minor 
mines,’’ ‘‘It is not meet to mete out 
such meat.’’ ‘‘He performed a great 
feat with his feet, at the fete,’’ 

A landlord went to a tenant with a 
view of increasing his rent, and said to 
him: ‘‘Neighbor, I’m going to raise 
your rent.’’ ‘*Thank you, sir,’’ was the 
reply, ‘‘for IT am utterly unable to raise 
it myself,’’ 

By the same token, if someone gives 
a promise, he must keep it. 


THE WANDERINGS OF THE MOON 
vo explain the remarkable variations 


in the place of the moon du 
the effect of the inclination of the eclip- 


different months we must consider 


It is clear that when the 
the sun, 
of the 


in 

as at new moon, it will be.north 
uator. if the sun is north, 
he sun is south, But wh 


‘moon, it 
the 


We have just seen that from autumn 
to spring the sun is south of the equa- 
tor, It follows that in winter. the 
moon will be north of 


Some variation is produced 
by the inclination of the moon’s orbit 
to the ecliptic, but this inclination, be- 
ing small, may be neglected in a general 
explanation. 3 

The moon rises, on the average, about 
fifty-one minutes later every day. This 
interval’is called the daily retardation. 
it is shortened or lengthened according 
to what part of the ecliptic the moon is 
near. In the latitude of New York the 
interval may vary in length between 
twenty-three minutes and one hour and 
seventeen minutes, The retardation is 
greatest when the moon’s path is steep- 
est to the horizon, and least when the 
path has the smallest inclination, 

The latter condition occurs, with re- 
+ bi to the full moon, about the time of 


© autumnal equinox. At that season. 


the full moon travels in a path v 
little inclined to the horizon, b 80, for 
several Abr in, sucvession, will rise 
at nearly the hour of sunset. This is 
called the harvest moon. The next fol- 
lowing full moon in October also has its 
path, but little inclined, and its retarda- 
tion shortened, and is called the hunt- 
er’s moon. P 


Some persons, suppose that the cres- 
cent of the new moon promises wet or 
dry weather, according as its horns are 
so inclined that the hollow between 
them looks as though it could, or could 
not, hold water. Of course there is no 
relation between the weather and the 
osition of the new moon’s horns, The 
inclination of the moon can readily be 
accounted for, at any time, when we 
bear in mind the fact that a line‘drawn 
from tip to tip of the horns must alwa: 


be at right angles to the direction of the 
sunset. . 


Current Verse 


BLACK TORCHES 


(In Remembrance of a Comedienne) 
The ’cellist keys his strings, 
A vagrant scale is run. 
Tap: tap; the baton swings— 
he play ’s begun. 


Out where the night winds swee 
The straggling mourners threa 
Only a few to wee 
That columbine is dead. 


’ 


Stilled are the dancing feet, 

Hushed is the merry song; 
te! the wind and sleet 

now she has passed: along. 


Give her a moment’s pause, 
Thank her with just a sigh— 

You, with your loud applause; 
You who must come to die, 


The wood-wind Pipes its close, 
The drums and the viols blend; 
Only one dancer knows 
The play’s at end. 


—Chicago Tribune 


LOVE’S RESURGENT 


‘*My oH Be longer loves me—let me 
ie 
The glory is gone ‘out upon the hills, 
argv gray downfall of its ashes 
8 


The bught old places of the earth and 


sky. : 
Why should [ wander up and down and 
ery 
To every ghost of joy whose presence 
thrills 
The heart of sorrow till his cup o’er- 
spills? 
I will lie down upon my face and die,’ 


One bent above him with resplendent 
wing: 
‘* "Twas not her love for thee set 
earth aglow; 
"Twas thine own love for her—that 
still is thine,’’ 
Joy sent him like an arrow from the 
string: 
‘*Show me the rough ways where her 
feet must go— t 
I never loved before, O love divine! ’?’ 
—-From ‘‘Dorian Days,’’ by Wendall 
Phillips Stafford, 


REVIEW 


Dimly the spent days range themselves 
in rows; 
Backward we look upon the serried 
files; 
And what strong heart would fain recall 
the blows, 


Fate-struck—the weariness, the tears, 
the smiles? 


We did not live as we had planned to 


do; 
We did not walk the path our eyes 
descried; 
What deemed we sweet turned out but 
bitter rue; 
Our areding joys came fair, but 
quickly died 


Still the mosaic Life so deftly wrought 

Within the halls of memory is hung, 

As wonderful as if the things we sought 

Had all been found, and all our songs 
been sung. 


—Richard Wightman, in Hampton’s 


THE MERRY MUSE 


A capital golfer was G. 

He drove from a eapital T i 
And the words he let fall 
When addressing the ball, ) 

All began with a capital D! ' 


When other arms and other legs 
The game of football play; 

And the fair co-eds and wispy sege 
Commingle in the fray, 

There may perchance in bleachers rise 
The voice of some old frat, 

To say with sorrow and surprise 
‘* And so, it’s come to that!?? 
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* * * 


The Home-staying English live in a groove, because so 
many influences force them to. They have wonderful security 
of tenure in their employment. ‘There is nothing to lead 
them to anticipate change, There is nothing they dread 
more than change. Society experiences no upheaval. Of 
course, there is a leaven of exceptionally energetic and en- 
terprising men who are not content with a groove. But the 
majority are perfectly satisfied. They are the willing adher- 
ents of a caste system as strong and far-reaching as that of 
India. 

In that state of life to which it has pleased Providence 
to call them they are happy to remain., Whether a man be- 
gins as a shop assistant or a shipping clerk, he rarely seems to 
arrive at the conclusion that he could do something else 
better or more profitably, Should he be assailed by doubts, 
he suppresses them as signs of a discontented mind. He 
trains himself to-acquiesce in what is. That his vocation 
is underpaid and overcrowded are tacts to be deplored but 
accepted, not conditions to be removed. He decides jt is 
his lot. He settles down to it. He slips into a particular 
groove, and English society tends to keep him there. mi 

This curious form of conservatism produces a certain 
amount of inefficiency. “To continue as one began calls for no 
great amount of effort. Complete contentment is not an in- 
centive to exertion. The’ grading of English social life ap- 
pears to have the effect of discouraging ambition. The 
Golonial youth looking’ around him knows that So-and-So 
began as a clerk, that Such-Another, now among the great 
ones of the land, set out with but afew pounds, The Eng- 
lish youth is more often than not content to know that his 
father was a clerk, and his father’s father was a clerk, and 
that he will be a clerk—and not a very good one at that. 

Thousands of English lads learn enough to obtain a small) 
position. With this success they are satisfied. They never 
learn enough more to go any further, They get into a groove. 
* 


* * 


The tendency breeds loafers. In no part of the British 
Empire as in England do you see so many young men who do 
absolutely nothing. They live upon their parents. It js un- 
derstood they are studying for this, or thinking about going 
in for that. They eat, and amuse themselves’ in a harmless 
way, and sleep. They cannot be farm laborers—in Bngland. 
They must not soil their hands—in England. They, could 
not possibly become dairymen—in England. \To do these 
things they would have t 
there is no groove, thank Heaven! ‘ 

In England nine-tenths of the lads of the middle classes 
look forward to nothing more than a seat at an office desk 
with a certain number of shillings a week for a certain num- 
ber of years, To attempt to do anything else would be to run 
the risk of social ostracism, A young man may loaf respect- 
ably on his family. But he must on no account start a busi- 
ness if it involves selling anything or producing anything 
with his hands. That would be bad form. It would be get- 
ting outside the groove. z 

frhus, for the great mass of the people England holds no 
romance. The lad who thinks he could do something is dis- 
couraged. Everything is so cut-and-dried, Every class dis- 
tinction is so definitely marked, The whole weight of public 
opinion is against the smallest divergencies from the ordinary 
rule. 

In the Colonies it is different, and many a man succeeds 
in Greater Britain with perhaps little more effort than it 
took to make him fail in England. The whole social atmos- 

here is more favorable to enterprise and more kindly towards 
industry, There is no groove to get into—unless you per- 
sist in making one for yourself, Even the climate is more 
friendly. 
. The Co 


lonial-born youths have their faults. They are 
often over-confident, They think there is no country like 
their own for wealth and strength and intelligence, Some- 
times their education is defective. But there is in them a 
wonderful amount of independence and enterprise, They. are 
eager to launch out into business, to take up farming, to do 
something to’ develop the country. And they can do a day’s 
hard work in a mine, or on a farm, without being considered 
to have fallen to the level of a brieklayer’s laborer in Eng- 
land. 
* * * 

England is the most wonderful country in the world, For 
wealth, for brain-power, for great. industrial enterprises, it 
is second to none, Yet the great mass of the people, the 
middle and lower middle classes, do not seem to me to take 
sufficient pride in it or in the Empire of which England is 
the centre, nor do they do what they might do towards its 
development. 

On tlie whole, I think people in the Colonies work harder 
than people in England. They get up earlier, and are more 
strenuous during the working day; but they play harder, too. 
There is more hope, more: optimism, in the Colonies—as no 
doubt’ there should be in a new land. Affairs move faster, 
the unexpected happens more often, and men look ahead 
with more confidence and with larger ideas. The average 
man in the Colonies, the clerk, or lawyer, or doctor,‘ or com- 
mercial man, seems to me to have more interests and larger 
ideas than has the average man in England. He risks more, 
perhaps. He is inclined to gamble, in business enterprises, 
if not on the share market or the racecourse, But if he 

oes down he seldom stays down long, for his spirit of con- 
dence and faith does not easily die. 

The man in the Colonies has more chance, because he is 
freer. He is less bound down by traditions and social ideas 
about manual labor and similar twaddle, He has more scope 
to show what is in him—but, on the other hand, if there 
really is nothing in him he is found out more quickly and 
east aside more relentlessly than in England, for in the 
Colonies social influence rarely keeps the incompetent on 
an office stool. 

There is no groove in the Colonies. 


SOME FAMOUS FLOODS 
Shenk Old Father Noah popped talking about the mighty 
Flood of his time, whieh was a regular staggerer, the 
world has experienced some appalling deluges; and 
France has had a fair share of them, On several occasions 
thousands of French people have been rendered homeless, 
and millions of dollars’ damage caused by flood. In 1876, 
arts of the South of France were inundated and damage 
one to the extent of $15,000,000, 


This flood, however, was by no means so terrible in its 
effects as that of June, 1856, when, in consequence of exces- 
sive rains, large tracts of country from Paris to Lyons and 
onwards to the sea were laid under water.. Roads and rail- 
ways were rendered impassable. Human bodies, cattle, fur- 
niture, and agricultural produce were borne along the flood, 
and the streets of many towns were only passable in boats. 
When the Emperor visited Lyons to sympathize with and en- 
courage the inhabitants, he had to give up his horse and was 
come from place to place. At the Orleans railway station 
the water reached the fourth storey, and at Tours it was ten 
feet deep. 

At Angers the immense slate quarries were inundated, 
and 10,000 men thrown out of employment, In some places 
whole villages were swept away. At a sitting of the legis- 
lative body, 2,000,000 franes were voted for the relief of the 
sufferers, and the Council of Ministers applied a new credit 
of 10,000,000 frances to the same purpose, Public subscrip- 
tions were set on foot in all directions; one raised in England 
reached $200,000, Curiously enough, Paris bears for her 
arms a ship on a stormy sea, and the motto, ‘‘Fluctuat nec 
sn agi (‘* Wave-tossed, but not submerged.’’) 

readful to a degree, however, was the great Johnstown 
flood of 1889, in the United States. Heavy rains lasting for 
three days caused the sudden rise of the | herve Maaciy iver 
and its tributaries. The most appalling results ensued. The 
Conemaugh Valley, on the western slope of the Alleghanies, 
dotted with numerous prosperous towns and villages, was 
completely devasted for a length of forty miles, the bursting 
of a large reservoir adding to the general deluge. It was 
estima that upwards of 6,000 persons lost their lives, in- 
cluding at least 1,500 burnt to death at Johnstown, where 
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recalls the fact that during the Spanish floods of 1891, 
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nly dissuaded from going to the scene of the disaster 
e extreme difficulties of the journey. 
Hungary, too, has been scene of some terrible floods. In 
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resulted in serious damage to property. Some readers may 
remember that in 1896 there were great floods in North Wales, 
which caused much suffering at Llianelly. Genes being esti- 
mated at $500,000. Two years previously the Thames wver- 
flowed from Windsor to Oxford, stopping railway traffic and 
doing much Hp i Then there were the Kent and Essex 
floods of 1888, which caused many deaths and much destruc- 
tion of Pgh ge Perhaps the most serious flood ever ex- 
périenced in England, however, was that of 1866, when enor- 
mous damage was done in Yorkshire, Laneashire, and Derby- 
shire. Farms were Penge tas mines flooded, mills throw 

down, railways stopped, and many lives were lost. : 


DANCING FOR THIRTY-FOUR HOURS 


HE most enthusiastic dancers in the world are the, Poles, 
and at Polish weddings it is the eustom for the bride 
to dance with every guest at the ceremony who asks 

her. There is a large Polish section in St. Louis, and it was 
recently reported from that city that a Polish bride danced 
for thirty-four hours. The custom is tor the man who wishes 
to dance with the bride to toss a silver dollar into a plate 
the coins forming a sort of silver dower for the bride, an 

a Polish ceremony lasts as long as the energy of the bride 
and her male guests. 

The bride who performed the stupendous feat of dancin 

for thirty-four hours was Mrs, Fred Zapowa, who was marrie 


and able to continue dancing thirty-four hours later, when all 
the men dancers were played out and fell on chairs and the 
floor in utter exhaustion. It is not suggested, of course, that 


: THE RECENT PARIS FLOODS 
Street Car Ploughing Through the Water 


Mrs. Zapowa daneed. for thirty-four. hours without a rest, 
The intervals, however, were only sho and she did not go to 
bed during that time. 


The record of Mrs. Zapowa is not an unusual one for}: 


Polish women, who accomplish.stupendous feats of dancing at. 
their weddings, and it has been placed on record that another 
St. Louis woman danced almost continously for three days 
and nights, 

Three years ago an Italian living in Paris offered $200 to 
any person who could dance longer than himself, Five com- 
petitors entered the lists against him, but one by one they 
srorpes out, whilst the nimble Italian fantastically footed it 
‘for fourteen hours at the rate of eighteen waltzes an hour 
without turning a hair. : 

As a matter of fact, dancing competitions are very popu- 
lar in Paris, and at one of the halls a short time ago eighty. 
couples competed for a prize of $20. It was won by a couple 
who danced for three-quarters of an hour. In this case, how- 
ever, correct dancing and deportment as wel] as endurance 
were taken into consideration. j 

At ancther waltz tournament a couple waltzed for 6 hours 
45 minutes on end without even a momentary rest, the prev- 
ious record of the kind being 6 hours 15 minutes, Altogether 
a dozen couples entered for the tournament, but only two 
lasted over six hours, and all the winners received for their 
tremendous exertion was prize valued at $10. 


MAPPING THE MARCH OF THE ISRAELITES 


RITING in the National Geographical Magazine, Mr, 
Franklin E, Hoskins says that the Wilderness of 
the Exodus is now being traced and photographed 

by an enthusiastic body of scholars and travelers, with results 
as interesting as have attended the modern exploration of 
Egypt and the Holy Land, The popular idea, therefore, that 
the Wilderness through which the children of Israel are 
thought to have wandered for forty years would be as diffi- 
eult to locate as the Garden of Eden must be abandoned. 
When it is known that the Suez Canal cuts one section of 
that historic march, the Bible story seems to be suddenly 
brought nearer to our modern life. Where Moses once led 
the Jews, a modern railroad now carries passengers and 
freight. Edam and Moab are now marked off on time-tables, 
and Rabbath Ammon and Edrei are regular stations, the 
latter quite an important railroad centre, 

Mr. Hoskins remarks that there has been a great deal 
of doubt and confusion caused by a misunderstanding of the 
plain Biblical account of the Exodiis. One recalls a ribald 
paragraph in Mark Twain’s ‘‘Innocents Abroad,’’ wherein 
a Westerner was being guided through the Wilderness. He 
refused to be impressed by the fact that the children of 
Israel wandered through it for forty years, He declared that 
Moses must hd¥e been a poor sort of leader, as he was ac- 
quainted with a stage driver out West who would have 
‘*snaked the Israelites through in a couple of weeks.’’ The 
fact is, says Mr. Hoskins, that the children of Israel did not 
pend forty years wandering about in the Wilderness, 

hirty-nine years they were in camp, and only one year was 
occupied on the road to Canaan, 

Taking into account the distance traversed, amounting to 
about 1,100 miles, and that the Israelites advanced only as 
fast as the smallest child or the feeblest woman could walk, 
and making due allowance for the recorded halts, the time 
spent in the journey does not. appear to be excessive, Look- 
ing at the map of the journey, however, it is obvious that 
the Jews were purposely misled. From Rameses to Jericho, 
in a straight line, is not quite 250 miles, Even had the Exo- 
dus taken the natural course and followed the shore of the 
Great Sea, the journey would not have consumed more than 
three or four months, From Rameses to Suecoth the Hebrews 
traveled in a straight line. Then the course bent almost due 
south to Baalzephon, and there cut across the present site 
of the Suez Canal, Again the route continued south, in a 
moderately straight course, to Elim. 

Thence the convolutions of the route became more marked, 
the tendency continuing south, toward Mount Sinai, From 
this spot the pilgrims almost retracted their steps for a fort- 
night’s march, after which the route bent toward the west, 
Another month or two’s wanderings found them not 200 
miles in a direct line from their starting point, About Mount 
Har their trail turns and twists as in a maze. Then it 
straightens out.toward the south, until Elath, on the Gulf of 
Akabah, is reached, It curves back again, and goes north to 
Mount Nebo. From this elevation Jericho was plainly visible, 
not more than twenty-five miles away, but after the death 
of Moses the wanderings were resumed, and several ‘hundred 
miles were traversed, until finally the wanderers swung back 
and came to the Jordan again, with Jericho on the other side, 
and Jerusalem not more than ten or twelve miles away. 

Believing geographers have thus mapped out the whole 
of that wonderful journey. In the course of their work they 
have come across more than one striking reminder of the 
story as laid down in Exodus, One of Mr, Hoskin’s exper- 
iences is worth quoting: 

‘* After we left Elim and were approaching the sea coast, 
one of our cameleers suddenly cuabart ahead of us some twen- 
ty-five yards and a moment later returned with @ live quail 
in his hands which he had just caught. This event occurring 
at the very region where the children ot Israel were so abun- 
dantly fed by the flocks of quails, wearied by their flight 
over the Akabah arm of the Red Sea, was a wholly unexpected 
exemplification of the phenomenon of the Bible. It was the 
same east wind blowing over the same sheet of water into 
the maze of valleys that brought our quail so weary as to 
be easily caught by the Bedawy of teday. There is abundant 
confirmation from other sources that our experience was by 
no means unique.’’ 
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A RADICAL PRESS TELLS OF GERMAN CONDITIONS 
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TYPICAL example of the German ‘‘black bread and 
horseflesh’’ nda on the Liberal side is the fol: 
lowing from the pen of the Berlin correspondent of 


A 


nd uninviting Berlin winter 
etz Strasse in a poorer quar- 
| known and esteemed horse 

‘Ross Fleisch’’ (hordeflesh) 
a dingy, small, and evil-smolling 
with rows of cured, half-gured, and uncured sausages 
ng the ceiling from view. | On wooden blocks such as 


Tt was on a wretchedly gréy ; 


A prominent sign 


butchers use, were legs of—not mutton or ‘beef, but some 
old mare, and 
was hooked u 
powering. I felt as though I w 


the carcass of a filly, its flesh of an indigo red, 
on the wall to tha right. The stench was over- 
ld have to rush out into the 
air, but I was there in that den to study the benefits of 
protection and tariff reform, and so, taking out a handker- 


chief, I waited, ill at ease, until the customers who filled the 


den were served. 

These customers were typical of Germany, They belonged 
to the lower working classes. One of them was an anaemic 
child of about nine, without a particle of color in his face. 
He wanted half a pound of horsemeat, value 2d., for the week- 
ly ‘‘pot-au-feau,’’ Another was a working man in thread- 
bare clothes, who bought some sausages with the air of a 
than who is thoroughly ashamed of being seen where he was, 
The third was a pinched and sickly dame of about thirty, who 
confessed to me that she could not afford to go to a ‘‘ decent 
butcher’s’’ because everything was at least 6d. dearer per 
ety and so, as her family—shq had six _children—had to 

ave fresh meat at least once a week, she was obliged to pur- 

chase where it was cheapest. Taxation, she muttered, took 
away all the farthings which she had been wont to use in 
little luxuries, such as meat twice a week, warm clothing in 
winter, ete. i told her that meat and breAd were within the 
reach of the poorest workman in England, to which she re- 
sponded: 

‘*My husband, who works in a glass factory here, has al- 
ways told me that in England conditions were better than 
here, . There you have no taxes on food, here we are taxed on 
everything. Meat is expensive because there is not enough 
in Germany to supply the wants of the people, and as none 
dare be imported, we have to resort to horseflesh. Do not think 
that we like it, But, as we are hungry we’d even eat rats. 
Can you expect us to live without meat once a week?’’ 

The odor of the horseflesh became too strong, too obnox- 
ious for me, and so I went out into the open. There I thought 
over what protection meant. It meant the rise in the price of 
food supplies and the decrease in salaries, And the result— 
horseflesh instead of mutton, because horseflesh is relatively 
cheaper. 

When I re-entered the small den, holding my breath as [ 
did so, I found in place of the man—fat and uninteresting— 
who had served previously, his wife, a thin, meagre woman, 

‘*Ts the business flourishing?’’ : 

‘*Yes; we cannot complain, Since the increase in taxes 
and the rise in prices of food supplies we are doing a good 
business, What do you want?’’ 

I proceeded to buy some ‘‘choice’’ horse sausages, hams, 
bhaeon, and minced tt balls,?? and pretended to smack my lips 
whilst so doing. Ough! At the same time I thought of 
‘*Merry Old England,’’? and its ‘‘pater familias’’ coming 
into similar shops in a few years hence under protection, and 
buying horseflesh for the family! Just imagaine the delight 
of the peers munching beef whilst the poorer classes will be 
ehewing horseflesh! Vote for tariff reform and the picture 
will be realized! 

‘The slaughter house is out at Weissensée,’’ commented 
the dame, ‘fand all horses are killed under government super- 
vision, ’’ 

I made a choice of victuals—such as are eaten in a be- 


civilized capital. 

That is to say, with the exception of Germany. Even in 
France, where horseflesh is eaten because France is also a 
protectionist country, the conditions are better than here in 
Germany, and far cleaner, too. For not only is the slaughter- 
ing of the animal carried out under government supervision, 
but its sale is restricted to the market places in special 
booths where all looks clean—relatively speaking. As for 
Germany, with its horseflesh dens—ugh! Britons, if you want 
to have the pleasure of eating mare’s meat, vote for tariff 
reform! Then, and then only, will you enjoy that privilege! 

‘«Horse-meat is the cleanest of all meats,’’ said the sales- 
woman with an anaemic smile. I did not agree with her. I 
thought of Brtain’s good old steak on the grill. 

As quickly as I could I left the malodorous den and went 
out into the open—then to a baker’s, ee 

I bought a loaf of black bread, It weighed 1,700 grammes, 


A RELIC OF EARLY DAYS 
The Old Hudson’s Bay Company’s Fort at Edmonton 


and cost 6d. That is to say, three and a half pounds of black 
bread for 6d. Compare that, please, with the cost of bread 
at home—-our bread, that is snow-white, made of wheat and 
not of rye, Bread used to be cheaper in Germany, but those 
days have gone, for the excessive tax on food supplies, as 
exacted by a protectionist country, has caused a rise in the 
price of wheat and rye, 


CARRYING 100,000 VOLTS OVER THE ROCKIES 
i bisa? electrical engineer is every day day achieving what 
seemed impossible the day before, says a writer who 
tells how a Colorado power company 1s carrying an 
enormous current over the Rocky Mountains, exposed ‘to 
wind, snow, hail, and lightning. This plant, it appears, trans- 
mits energy at 100,000 volts for a distance of one hundred 
and fifty, miles over altitudes that run up to a maximum of 
13,700 feet. In The Electrical World we read: 

‘The lines are exposed, not only to the ordinary contin- 
gencies of wind and snow, but to sleet conditions which are 
exceptionally severe. The sleet recorded in the region has 
reached a diameter as high as six inches, a condition quite 
unheard of in most sections of the country, Success has been 
obtained hy very thorough and skilful tower construction, 
together with the use of suspension insulators, which are un- 
doubtedly a very considerable factor in the suceess of the in- 
stallation. ‘The average spacing of the towers is about 750 
feet and they earry three hemp-core cables . - Supported 
on a single top cross-arm in a horizontal plane, the distance 
between the conductors being 10 feet 4 inches, The insulators 
are four suspension disks, each of which is rated at 25,000 
volts working-pressure, The suspension insulator has the 
greatest recent improvement in the electrical transmission 
of energy, and this line, subjected ds it is to enormous strains, 
is ‘an admirable example of the success of the device, The 
towers are not high, the normal height of the conductors at 
the tower being only 40 feet. This gives unusual stability 
to the line, a stability which is greatly needed in winter. 
The lightning protection consists of a galvanized steel-strand- 
ed cable, or sometimes a pair of them, carried at the level 
of the upper cross-arm and supported directly on the tower 
structures. This protection runs over a considerable part of 
the route, especially the portions most exposed from their 
situation to the danger of lightning. The results have been 
satisfactory, although no lightning arresters were installed, 
and no damage was caused to the apparatus by lightning 
during the entire summer service, . . Altogether, the re- 
sults of eight months’ operation at from 86,000 to 100,000 
volts has been highly successful. Here is another proof of 
the fact we have often noted, that engineers have been in 
the past more seared than hurt in the matter of high voltage. 
As each forward step has been taken, dangers seriously feared 
have generally proved to be mythi¢al, which is a good augury 
for further improvements.’’ 


A FISH THAT WALES 
N odd fish, called the ‘‘ walking boy’’ or the ‘‘ hopping 
fish,’’ is found in the Indian Ocean, as well as along the 
shores of West Africa. 

Crowds of these queer creatures, resembling tadpoles in 
their outlines, bask in the sun on a muddy shore and secamper 
off on being disturbed. Many of them keep the ends of their 
long tails dipped in the water while they lie on the syn- 
heated mud or sit on mangrove roots. It has been suggested 
that there may be an organ of respiration in the end of the 
tail additional to the similar organs in the gills. Another 
suggestion is to the effect that these fish are able to store 
a sufficient quantity of water in their gills to maintain aquatic 
respiration during their prolonged absences on the shore. 


leaguered city during a siege, and not in time of peace in a} | 


Odors and Digestion : 
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VHAT the influence of odors on digestion should receive 
loser study, and should be utilized) by physicians in 
the treatment of diseases of the digestive tract, is urged 

by Dr. George M. Niles, of Atlanta, Ga. in a paper printed 

in The Journal of the American Modical Association (Chi- 

cago). Everyone, he remarks, can doubtless: remember a 

ont experience, when fragrant odors wafted by friendly 

reeves from some nearby kitchen not only whetted the: ap: 
petite, but also brought about in the stomach that gnawing 
sensation which only a bountiful flow of the digestive juices 
ean produce; while, on the other hand, unpléasant odors just 
as surely have an opposite effect. He continnes: 

‘The influence of, odors and perfumes on many people 
is exceedingly marked, Some there are who cannot remain 
where lilacs are in full bloom, or bear the odor of jasmin; 
others are given a headache or are nauseated by heliotrope 
or tuberosé, while the smell of cantharides often causes ver- 
tigo and a sinking sensation in the epigastrium. Kven the 
fragrance of roses has an irritating and nauseating effect on 
some, Attacks of real illness, with long trains of digestive 
disorders following in their wake, may be brought on by 
odors,’’ : 

Tho writer goes on to tell of a middle-aged woman who 
was affected with nausea by the smell of fish, mutton, turpen 
tine, or butter-beans, although she could eat fish or mutton | 
with relish, and without discomfort, if she could escape their 
odors, Again, persons who. have been made sick by some | 
article of diet in the past, may experience repugnance at the | 
slightest whiff ofthis article for months or years afterward, 
For instance, a veteran of the Civil War was surfeited with 
onions during his war-time experience. Now, after a lapse 
of over forty years, he cannot eat in comfort where the smell 
of this vegetable is in evidence, To quote further: 

‘Every intelligent observer will grant that these resent 
ments to odors, in some cases, are real idiosyneracios and not 
the manifestation of pretense or prejudice. The fact ean 
be explained only as a pathologic phenomenon, exerting its 
main force on the most vulnerable point of human economy, 
the gastro-intestinal tract. Such conditions ean occasionally 
be aided by a general toning up of an unstable nervous sys- 
tem, but, as a usual rule, the only safety lies in avoidance, if 
posisble, of the repulsive odors. 

‘*As offending scents may set in motion a train of morbid 
digestive symptoms, so, on thé contrary, those that ate sweet 
and agreeable may exercise a highly beneficial effect. The 
Orientals appreciate much more than we the delightfully 
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HAT is erally | as 
Ww “the olan sory in the world, ’’ 
was recently tranria 
Kgypti i Rg , Btate 
» an manuser ie mu- 
seum at St. Peterburg. The aoe 
Ou HOW the story came to be down 
is as follows: ; 

‘*A certain prince has Seturned safe- 
ly to Egypt from ‘a perilous voyage to 
ihe parts beyond Nubia, but cannot 
share the joy of his crew because upon 
him rests the dread duty of making a 
report before the majesty of Pharoah. 
An old officer, who has accompanied the 
bagi as bodyguard, essays in vain Yo 

earten him by an account of a similar 
expedition which ended is. .a very dif- 
ferent manner.’’ ' 

Be glad, O prinee! See, we have 
reached the capital; they have taken 
the mallet and driven in the mooring- 
stake, and the ship’s cable has been 
laid. on Jand. They. praise and thank 
God, and every man embraces another, 
Our soldiers have returned in safety; 
not one of our warriors ia lost, for all 
that we reached the utte; most parts of 
Nubia, and have now passed the island 
of Senmet. See now, we have come 
home in peace; we have reached our 
own land! 

1 will recount to thee, therefore, a 
like thing which happened to myself 
when I journeyed to a mine of the king, 
and went down to the sea in a ship of 
one hundred. and ‘fifty enubits in length 
and forty cubits in width. Therein 
were one hundred and fifty sailors, of 
the best in Egypt. They looked on the 
sky, they looked on the land, and their 
hearts were stouter than those of lions: 

They foretold a storm before it had 
come; and foul weather when as yet 
it was not. The storm broke while we 
were upon the sea, before we could 
reach land. The wind arose, making a 
clamorous sound, and brought with it a 
wave of eight cubits. There was a 
piece of wood against which I struck; 
but the ship perished. As to those 
that were therein, not one of them was 
remaining. I was cast upon an island 
by a wave of the sea. Three days I 


soothing influence of pleasing perfumes, having developed 
within themselves to a notable degree the faculty of deriv: 
ing the most enjoyment from inhaling fragrant odors. The 
most beautiful creations pictured in the imagination of Mo- 
hammedans are the houris, represented in the Koran as 
nymphs of Paradise, formed of musk, who exhale from their 
lovely bodies entrancing perfumes. 


“We are told by travelers it is the custom of many East- 
ern peoples to spend after each meal a season of quiet, while 
the air about them is rendered fragrant by -a fine mist; or, 
this not being convenient, a bottle of their favorite perfume 
is constantly inhaled. ; 

‘«Even the poorest indulge in this habit, for they all, rich 
and poor alike, feel that it benefits both their nerves and 
digestion. By smokers the aroma of tobacco is greatly prized, 
and all unprejudiced observers will grant that a good cigar, 
coupled with .a serene mind, will often materially help in 
the proper disposal of a hearty meal. 

‘Tt would seem that psychic state favorable to the diges- 
tive processes may be induced through the olfactories fully 
as well as through the other senses, and I believe that this 
almost fallow field may be cultivated profitably by the gas- 
troenterologists, 

‘The different functions of the body vary in their im- 
sortance as do different stars in brilliancy, but each has 
its proper role, ‘exerting its own quota of authority. Let 
us not, therefore, deem unimportant this humble faculty of 
smell, which, though modest, is always alert and discriminat- 
ing, and whose influence over the whole digestive system is 
becoming more and more appreciated.’’ ; 


ORIGIN OF OUR NUMERALS 


HE theory that the so-called Arabic digits are in reality 
derived from ancient systems of tally-marks, and that 
other systems have the same origin, is advanced by 

Maj. Charles E. Woodruff, U.S8.A., in The American Mathe- 
matical Monthly, The writer asserts that no acceptable ex- 
planation has ever been given of the origin of our numerals, 
though the literature on the subject is enormous.. He goes on: 


‘‘Of course it is known that the Arabs obtained the signs | 


from Southern Asia or India before the ninth-éentury A.D., 
and brought them to Europe in the tenth, but the remote 
origin has never been discovered. The later Greeks and 
Hebrews used the first letters of their respective alphabets 
to represent units, the second groups to represent tens, and 
the third for the hundreds, Sometimes the initial letter of 
the word for the number was used as a symbol for that num- 
ber, as in the early Greek, and possibly the Roman © and M, 
though the latter may have been evolved from éarlier sym- 
pols, For these reasons quite a number of scholars have 
sought for the original forms of our numerals in the letters 
of some alphabet, There is certainly quite a remarkable 
resemblance*between someé of the old numerals and some of 
the letters of old olphabets, but that is no proof of common 
origin. Indeed it would be strange if we could not find many 
such coincidences in the innumerable forms which both letters 
and numerals have taken. Indeed, numerals were used where 
there were no alphabets or before alphabets were evolved as 
in modern China and ancient Egypt. 


‘*Tn addition, Sir. EB, Clive Bagley and George Buhler point 
| out the fact that there is no known reason why certain ‘letters 
; Should have been selected to represent the numerals four to 
|nine, which the former accepts as being derived from letters 
from several alphabets widely separated. Bagley curiously 
enough also states that all numerais at first were merely 
shorthand ways of expressing their names, which wholly econ- 
tradicts the idea of derivation from letters, and ignores the 
fact that primitive tallies or numerals must have existed be- 
fore they had names. 

“Tt has also been frequently asserted that the numerals 
were inventions which sprang up in a very short time, al 
though such a phenomenon is contrary to human experience, 
Sudden appearance generally means borrowing, for all writ- 
ten symbols were slow in their evolution. 

‘*Reasoning from analogy, one would assume that if 
letters had their origin in the first crude attempts to repre- 
sent things and ideas, the numerals must necessarily have 
their origin in the first eride attempts to record numbers, 


‘*The natutal way of reeording numbers is by ,tally-marks, 
and it is the universal custom of mankind, at least of all who 
were intelligent enough to count, Historians of mathematies 
use the term tally-mark to refer to the notched stick (French, 
tailler, to cut), but it is here meant to refer to any simple 
marks. or geores, The Maya numerals are described by Geb. 
B. Gordon as follows: 
represented by dots; a bar signifies five; a bar and a dot‘six; 
ten is written by two bars; and so on up to nineteen, the sign 
of which is three bars and four dots; after this number the 
signs employed are in doubt.’ The Egyptians used tally 
marks up to nine, but ten is an inverted U. Cuneiform nu- 
merals are also tally-marks, Even as late as the third century 
B.C, in India the Asoka edicts record numbers up to five as 
vertical tally-marks, . Sep 
} ‘*Prof, Edwin 8, Crawley says that all systems of numbers 
| were originally quinary from the use of the fingers of one 
hand in counting and became decimal as soon as two hands 
were used, but others state that there is no foundation for 
such a generalization. . . The Chinese numerals for 11 to 
20 are merely those from 1 to 10, with 10 (X) over or before 
them, but the commercial forms are quinary, the 6 to 8 being 
based on the 1 to 5 with extra tally-marks beneath.’’ 


Major Woodruff examines many systems of numerals and 
|concludes that we may ascribe this beginning to all, though 
our present forms are most likely of Chinese origin, He notes 
that the Chinese ‘‘running’’ characters for two and three are 
the same as our own, and quotes Bubler as saying that there is 
no doubt that the numerals were introduced into India from 
without, as they appear rather suddenly and in « well-evolved 
form, Further: 


‘The identity of the first three numerals in Chinese and 
Indian would lead us to suspect identity of origin of the two 
systems, or more probably that the Chinese forms were car 
ried by traders into India, Indeed Dr, Fritz Hommel (‘The 
Civilzation of the East’) states that Indian ‘culture is in the 
main an offshoot of the Chinese.’ The Chinese would also be 
suspected on account of the identity of the old Nepal nine 
oe an evolutionary Chinese nine, and there is a sorfect gra- 
dation of forms from the oldest Chinese nine tallymarks to 
our present nine. 


‘* Doubtless there was a considerable interval between thé 
date of introduction of the numerals into India and the date 
of the oldest surviving forms—-an interval in which their 
origin was forgotten if it was ever known. This fully ac 
counts for the fact that in some cases considerable change 
had taken place, Probably many of the ancient Indian evolu. 
tionary forms will never be found, nevertheless those now 
known are within ¢he bounds of ordinary variation of writ 
ing. They were undoubtedly introduced while some still re- 
tained an evident form of tally-marks, whieh led to the fre- 
quent writing of four and five with four and five strokes, res 
pectively. Some of the old Indian fives are almost identical 
with the Chinese original form, and in the six.there are un- 
doubted affinities, the sevens are closer still, and nines iden- 
tieal.’’ 

e 


‘The numbers from one to four are | 


passed alone with my heart as my com- 
panion, and | lay in the midst of a 
thicket, and the shadow covered me, 
Then I stretched forth my legs to know 
what I should put into my mouth. 

T heard a noise of thunder, T thought: 
‘*Tt is a wave of the sea.’’ The trees 
cracked the earth shook. Then I un- 
covered my ‘face; I found that it was 
a serpent which was approaching, He 
was thirty cubits long, and his tail was 
more than two cubits, His body was 
covered with gold, and the rings around 
hig eyes were as real lapis lazuli, And 
the side was more splendid than the 
front, 

He opened his mouth to me while I 
was upon my stomach before him, and 
said to me:‘‘ Who has brought thee, who 
has brought thee, little one, who has 
brought thee. If thou hasten not to 
say who has brought thee to this island, 
I give the to know that thou shalt be in 
ashes, becoming somewhat that eannot 
be seen, Speakest thou to me? I hear it 
not. Lf am.before thee, and thou know- 
est it not.’’ He took me in his mouth 
and bore me off to his resting-place, 
and laid me down without harming me. 
1 remained whole, and nothing was tak- 
en from me, ‘ 

Ne opened his mouth to me while I 
was upon my stomach before him. He 
said to me: ‘*Who has brought thee, 
who has brought thee, little one, who 
has brought thee to this island of the 
sea, of which half is‘in the waves?’’ 

I answered him, my arms being bent 
before him, and said to him: ‘‘I am he 
that went down to a mine on a mis- 
sion of the king, in a ship. of one hun- 
dred and fifty cubits in width, Therein 
;were one hundred and fifty sailors, of 
the best in Egypt. They looked on the 
sky, they er | on the land, and their 
hearts were stouter than those of 
lions.’’ 

I said to him: ‘‘T shall tell the king 
of thy might, and make him to be aware 
of thy greatness, I shall-cause to be 
brought unto thee fine oils, and choice 
perfumes, and the ineense of the 
temples, whereby every god is gladden- 
ed, I shall recount what things have 
befallen me, and what TI have seen 
through his might, God will be praised 
for thee in the city, before the of- 
ficials of the whole land:’’ 

Then he laughed at me, and at what I 
had said as a thing foolish in his heart. 
He said to me: ‘*Of myrrh has thon not 
much; all thou hast is but common in- 
cense. But know that I am the Prinee 
of Arabia, and the myrrh therein is- 
mine, And that oil whieh thou saidst 
should be brought is the chief thing of 
this island. And if thou depart from 
this place thou wilt never more see 
this island; it will change into waves.’’ 
_ That ship came as he had at first fore- 
told. 1 walked away and climbed a 
high tree, and recognized those that 
were within it, I went then to an. 
nounce it, but found him aware there- 
of, We said to me: ‘Farewell, fare- 
well, little one; to thy house, and see 
thy children, Cause my name to be 
good in thy city; see, that is all I de- 
sire of thee!’’ 

I east myself on my stomach, with my 
arms bent before him,. And he gave me 
a shipload of myrrh, fine oil, divers per- 
| . . . 
fumes, eye-paint, the tail of giraffes, a 
great sack of incense, the tusks of ele- 
phants; greyhounds, monkeys, apes, and 
all manner of good and costly things. 

I loaded that ship with them, When 
[ cast myself upon my stomach to thank 
him, he said to me: ‘‘See, thou wilt 
reach the capital in two months, thou 
wilt embrace thy children, thou wilt 
grow young again at the capital, and 
thou wilt be buried.’’ 

And it came to pass, 

IT went down to the shore, where that 
ship was, and called to the warriors who 
were in the ship, I gave praise upon 
the shore to.the lord of this island, and 
those that were in the ship did likewise, 

We voyaged, sailing northward, to- 
ward the capital of the king, and arriv- 
ed at the capital in two months, exactly 
as he had said. I entered the presence 
of the king and took to him those gifts 
which I had brought to the. capital from 
this island, He thanked me before the 
officials of the whole land. I was made 
a body-guard, and some of his slaves 
were given into my possession. Look on 
me, who reached home after what 1 
had seen and experienced, Harken to 
me: Behold, it is good for men to 
barken! 


‘ 


ARK TWAIN, ip the course of a 
speech, talked of his pet aver- 
sion, . ‘*Christian fSeience,’’ he 

said, ‘‘reminds me of the apple cure 
for drunkenness, In Hannibal, in my 
ooyhood, the apple eure was highly es- 
teemed, | remember once hearing the 
Hannibal town drunkard expatiate on 
the apple cure, ‘You believe in it, then, 
o you, Hank?’ a listener ania, . 
lieve in it? How ean I help bel * 
it?’ the drunkard said, excitedly, — 
‘Ain't it cured me eight times?’ ’” * 
of 
C closely sequainted wih the pris- 
onerf’? 
Witness: ‘‘ Certainly; we once worked 
together in a counting-hause.’’ 
Counsel; ‘And when was that?’’ 
Witness: ‘‘About three o’eclock one 
morning last winter, when none of the 
other merchant’s employes were pres- 
ent,’’ 
Counsel asked no foréher questions, 
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OUNSEL (to witness}; ‘‘Are you 
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; THE FOLLOWING COMPARATIVE FIQUERS SQW 
THE GROWTH OF THE BUSINESS OF RAK BANK: § 


java Cat AP SEM, 

; 1808 —86,000,000 $13,000,081 $25,425,413 
1902— 6,000,000, 20,802,805 —§ 4,168,284, 
1905— 6,000,000 28,100,616 44,477,580 
1907 6,000,090, 4084250, $7,616,548, 804,067 
1909— 6,000,099, 4,002,187, AP ATLLEDH, = GHLAND. IP? 


Build ups “RESERVE KUNQ" for, yourself by, ongn: 
ing a SAVINGS ACCOUNT with, yp.. 


$2,600,000 
2,700,000 va 
3,400,000 , 


Gainwright Branch - KH. G. Morison, Mgr. 
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Yow, can, newer go 
wrong, on the 
SEMI-READY 
tiame. 

We the. 
shop, always, for 
Quality and, Ser- 
Vice, in, Oyergpats 


right 


suitings and 
trousers. 

One price plain- 
ly marked on, ev- 
ery gaxment— 
that you 
know the quyal- ” 
ity, 

, SIS and Better. 

Fine 3 


may 


assort- 
ment of Chriat- 
mag 
Tow. 


novelties 


epen for 
your imepection. 


SEMI-READY OUTFITTERS 


BISSON & LAIRD 


THE MEN'S MEN _ 


by the most reliablo, 
authority on ques 
tiong pertaining to 


om ‘ es ed 


home paper is using its best effortg 
to look after your lggal interests, 
Sufficient Reasons Why Both 
Papers should be in every home, 
We are giving yay the Biggest 
Newspaper Bargain yer known 
y offering. you the two for one 
year foe. Q Don't delay! Send in 
$1 75 your subscription early, or 
. call at the office of your 
local paper and get a rogelpt for the 
smallest sum you eves paid fap two 
papers of such good standing as The 
Grain Growers’ Guide and 
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ROOMS TO LET 


An up to date lodging house is being op- 
ened up in the Auditorium Block in con- 
nection with - 


THE WAINWRIGHT CAFE 


Rooms to let by day or month, By night 
25c and 50ce: Meals will-be served in the 


Cafeto all roomers who desire them. 


‘ 
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Reyes of Pine Being 
oe Tage Plog 


hia sage evening ab 
To 
boniged het on es, Wheat—* 


ber sam ~) 


ADVERTISING RATES 


3 Lost, Fomd, Betray notives $1.00 por four} 
yd inser tions Payable in advance = - 


Legal Advertising 12c. per agate lee. sat 
teen lines to'the inch, 


H. &, COMMER, 


THURSDAY, MAR. 10, 1910 B 


We venture to state that no 

paper in the province > of Alberta 
will be more eagerly read this! Hogs, 
week, than, the Stax, ‘this : is 
guatitying to the stag as our 
aim has always me print a 
paper at commands the inte- | 
‘rest, of, the readers at all times. |! 
One, of. our subse summed 
it up. the other, day. when, he}; 
snaid:—“h, always look for The | 
Star and, read, it olosely, as 1}. 
never know where it is going 
to break out next,” Candidly, | 
igentle reader, what interest 
iwould the paper have if we, did 
inot tap gomgone oF something | 
lover the’ knyckleg, once in a 
while?, We want to make The 
Star readable and we certainly 
think we are, doing so. Alwavs 
read the PANE» thexg wilk be 
something worth while in 
every issug, 

—— 


Sh ae 


Alberta can certainly give|s 


h b 2. 
motion re dof ina 


‘tha Pal 


ibe dym ‘on the ‘ground 


‘the said gr ounds, 


entrance ta, grounds. 
By Order, 
H. Vv, FIELDHOUSE, 


PRED FELT’ 


How aboyt that house? 
Is it wa m,air tight, fr ost 
proof or are you suff! wing 
from cold? Red Felt; ynar- 
anteed Fiost’ Proof, will 
not only 6 saye fuel, but you 
get beanty and warmth in. 
Put Anyone can put it on. 


PLETCHER 
LUMBER 
co. Limited 


ernadagerssvanarcnneantt 


Synopsis of Canadian North- 


pointers to any part of the 
Domiion on fine weather. The 
snow is disappearing at a great 
rate atid a faw days of th pre- 
sent weather will leaye the 
ground bare. 


RATS 


Calgary Herald 

Now girls don’t you believe 
this. But just’ to shuw how 
horrid, nasty’ and mean men 
can be, cid you knqw abou the 
story that was started dawn in 
the States? Itis ta ‘the effect 
that 4 couple of girls who pad- 
ded their cotffures with an art- 
icle of :idornment kyown as 
“rata” have now developed lep- 
rosy. Phe byndle of hair that 
they haugit had been . taken 
from the licad of gn Asiatic 
leper. Henvo the ggptagion. 

Of course Culgany. girls do not 
indulge iy such foolishness as 
building yp « faundation for 
their tresses, bat in order: that miaion land | anitoba, nis ane 
they may w:ite a letter to some a naa “Agen ‘ Sub- 
of their foctish friends in, ether | be mado at any «zenoy, g 
cities who night be miggyided ein 


Devovcdevenssenaeeenanaees, 


Sea eee 


west Land Regulationy, 


iy vh 
A bolt orang a 


Dombelon | tae ih 


isthe sole head of 
le over 18 years old ay 
Bection af table 


er, mother, n, Monet, brother or 
sister amypstaagl 


inteniir oa b 
enough to-do.sa, the ahove may fb a eons ino the ada, upon and 
be taken as ybsolyte tryth—if pemeaesier item witht why miles ot ae 
they want to. 


*| ly owned anc ovcupled by him “A by his father 


er i 


mother, son, (/.ughter, brother or ss: star. 


$n certain districts a homesteader 


good 
ing may bee-empt a ls ine eeeree poe 
omestead. Price uw 
reside six months we each rota 


‘ 8 
Commander Peary Aamaits | 9 
that an aunit’ty of $5,000 a year 
for life woyld be about the a 
right thing to pay him for his 
tinie and troyble in disodvering | ® 
tlie pale, hut there gre some 
congressmen who do ngt believ @| 
the pole js worth the money. 
Aud others believe Peary is 
making enongh mgney by ad- 
verlising watches, soap, chew- 
nig tobacco and other truck} ——- 


with whieh his ship seems to ; 
have been sadly overloaded, | Village of Waiuwright. 
Public natice is hereby given 


Huring the absence of Y, B, | at dog taxes far the year 1910 
Graham, manager of the Wain-|#”e now due and must be paid 
wright Fue! Jo,, all orders forthwith, By Order, 
should be plicod With A, Smith H: Y. FIELDHOUSE, 
of the Cartage. Co, Secretary-Treasurer, 


Wainwright, Feb, 16th,1?10 
ic iit RT! Lee RSR ET. 
Found a Mink Fur. Ranba seas nes. DE GS ae 


Found ou Saturday Feb, 5th, 
a ladies’ fur mink callar with Lost a Brooch 
tails, Found near Methodist | A military Brooch. 
Cliurch, Owner can have same | coat-of-arms, 


by proving claim and paying |leaveatthe SrRaAr OFFicg and 
fur ad at the Star OFFICE, receive reward, 


y the 


Sanat obtain a pre-emption 
Pobased homentent in certain 
ties—Must 
each of puree years, culti- 
ds ouse worth $300, 


W. W. CORY 
Pepupy pf the Minijter of the Interior, 


N, B.—U nauthorized publipation of this ad 
yertisoment will not be ‘or. 
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come from t Ven She ues t 
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lait Jim 
on y old ue 
Hk nog a work fabuny Green to trade it sight-unseen for one ' his 


ALBERTA POOL ROOM AND 


y. 
pad are dtuck 


and |. 
other retase, of any ate “nyust } 


iprovidec ‘for the purpoge by the} 


idouncil, All sich tefuse must} 
e dumped at the east ‘and of | 


Take ‘the havik to the left at} 


Sec 'y-Treas. 
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Lanes who a exhausted his home- 


Finder please|” 


, ewt, $8.50 to 00} " 
acer "a a 


Harness Shop 
H. WARD, Prop: | 
Opposite lnety barng 


BRAS ap se wes, 
A full line’ at Ne el eal 
dles, Oils, ete,, ete, aka 


r work promp ly ex- 
er ak momo 
Call aga inspect my stock, 


W, Doyle 
Auctioneer. 


ment, rost 
ing — abhor: 
| Ontriaiare Bin Cutter, 


Ada am Wiigons and Sleighs 
Hero, 
eae Mills and Grain 


Vickei's ;. 
Edger ton, Alta, 


R + a 90M WANTED 


A quite room wy anted by a 
young man of yrond dharacter, 
in private ho For particu- 
lars call at STAR office, me 


ORCHESTRA 


ey 


The Wainwright Orchestra 
64re now open for engagenjents. 
T'we days notice must be given 
in all cases. 

L. O'REILLY, Director. 
G. H. BRAUDRY, Man, 


FOR SALE 


Three South Afrjcgn Warants 
Address— 
O, Box &6, 

Sussex, N. B. 


LODGE NOTICES 
Che Kni My of 
Pythia 


AINWRIGHT ‘a 
What of, Pythias, mato wv" 
ee ioe svocing at 8.00 in the 


isiting brethren cordially invited 


to afend. 
é. T. LALLY, N, “tits, 


COD Bite 


i rid Monday night 9¢ 8 o ste in 0.0 AGE 
Hall. Brethrgn cordially iny! end. 
W: Sul Se ie fe cordially yeh NG aeends 


MEDICAL 
ARCHIBALD WATSON, Physici 
q@, Sur pon Graduate xe orient 
yersit= Cc , sopies 


i) ver 
" store. exidenge, 5th at 


8. C. Betts 
an ‘Main’! Stroot, 


> DENTAL 
r, J. W. McQue De A 
Dis cona, Graduates of 1 a ti lloyd of Dental 
Surg wery and of Haske) aay College 
Denittry, Chicago. 0 Wainwrignte 


ARCHITECT 


STIMPSON, Architect, 8t 
ral Engineer, W: Moyne ga ‘Alberta, 


6.” 


LEGAL 


V, FIELDHOUSE, B.A., L, B., 
Nn. ter-at-Law, Advocate, * His. Pais 


ay tS “ fention iven to collecti 
10 Loan, pie and d bite Tusurance weit baconey 
a itice, st of Merchants Bank on Second 
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AUCTIONEER 


T. 4: SIMMONS, 


u 
as Saahinide P -O., Alta. 
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‘900.000 
10,000,000 


nly occu 


id Metzhants, Farmers and fRadchers, 
ion’ Mn out of town customers. ~ - 


P, D. LAIRD 


BILDER AND CONTRACTOR 


CATTERY & GREGSON, PROPS 


LIVERY, FE EER & PALE STABLE 


LOO, FOR THE AY A 2) SIC if you wan) a peat 
“at Fr rig. QUERY . | Commercial Trode 


Uf f you wish to driye out to see the Buffalo, call at our stable. 


PRAYING AND GARTAGE 


BE GLEANLY | «ive 


BATH ROOM IN CONNECTION WITH OUR BA RBER SHOP. HOT, 
AND COLD WATER. ATTENTIVE SHRAICE. ‘ 


POOL AND BILLIARD TAHLES 
‘REST C{GARS, CIGARETTS AND TOHACCOS 


~ THE PALACE BILLIARD ROOMS 


CARL & WILLIAMS, PROPS. 


2) sy oie 


TEACHER QF PIANO, ORGAN AND SINGING 
For Terms Apply At 


1 Wainwright Hotel fo 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO BEGINNERS 
Pignos and Organs Tuned and Repaired. 
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M. l. FORSTER, PROP. 
BOWLING ALLEYS 


BARBER SHOP IN CONNECTION 
WRENCH & HALTHRMAN, PROPS. 
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it about the a 
increased .in size until it became 
a 


very troublesome.:I went to a doctor, 
from whom at different times during 
fifteen yoars I had recefved treatment, 
but the ointment I got did not have any 


al Zam-Buk for sorea 
) whether recent or of long 

7 t is the opinion of Mrs. 

‘of 110 Wickson Ave., Toronto. 

ilson 

t four ‘A sore spot 


on the t si f my e, 
ot the jaw. is 


Ry years 


t half an inch in diameter, and 


ood effect on the sore. I had it cauter- 


tried ees und all kinds of 
salves, bog ‘was no good, and this von- 
- tinned for four years. A sample of Zam: 


Buk was one day left at our house, and 


I 
it 


more 
iI had 

| I saw that it was going to heal the sore. 

| In less than a month it was healed! 
has now been healed for almost a 
and at the present time the only 

_ of it is a small pateh of skin a little 
whiter than the sutrounding tissue, 


ids 
‘Although the quantity was so small 
Aeemed to do me some good, 80 

chased from Mr. Bauld, Draggist 
ollard and Yonge Streets, a supply o 
am-Buk. Each box did me more and 
‘ood, and to my delight, before 
Teen using Zam-Buk three Weeks, 


It 
ear, 
race 


If 


Zam-Buk ean heal a sore of this kind, 
‘which had defied all treatment for four 
years, I am sure it must be a thing need- 
ed in scores of homes.’’ 


Try Zam-Buk for eezema, ulcers, 


sores, bad leg, varicose ulcers, skin 


eruptions, fate 8 
flamed places, piles, 
all skin injuries and diseases. 
druggists and stores, or 
Zam-Buk ©o.; Toronto, 


ots, baby’s rashes, in- 
biood:poisonin and 
50e: all 
ost free from 
or price. Re- 


fuse ‘‘just as goods’’ and imitations, 


Just Think of it! With the SAME D: 
youcancolor ANY kind of cloth Perfectty--No 
chance of mistakes. All colors ro cents from 


‘our Druggist or Dealer. Sample Card and 
Booklet : ree, gan ohnson-Richardson 


_ Bookkeeping 
Shorthand 
Typewriting © 


right at your home by our 


SUPERIOR & PRACTIOAL HOME 
STUDY SYSTEM r 


We offer the 
BEST COMMERCIAL COURSES 
IN CANADA 


Our Instructors are 
RECOGNIZED EXPERTS 


Take your course at home and 
SAVE HALF THE . 
RESIDENT SCHOOL FEE 


Write today for particulars 


THE SHAW 
“CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


$93 to 403 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada 


Send Silver] HELFRICH & CO., _ 
25569 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, Ill 


We Clean and Dye Clothes 


For patrons extending from Toronto 
to the Yukon, Why not for you? 


Modern Laundry and Dye Works Co. 


Limited 


809 Hargrave 8t. Winnipeg 


FURS 


in Beefhides Sheepskins, 
shipping tags sent free. 


JOHN HALLAM, TORONTO 


Do you trap or buy 


Furs? lam Canada’: 
largest dealer. I pay 
highest prices. our 


shipments solicited. 
I pay mail and express 
charges’; remit prompt- 
ly, Also largest dealer 
etc. Quotations and 


Consignments 


— OF — 
WHEAT, OATS and 
FLAX 


will receive personal attention, We gladly 
wire what we can get before selling. 


Continental Grain Co., 1a 
228 GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG 


© Weostes on the 


Couderay, Wis. Ost. 5th, 1909 
“Please send me your book-'A Treatise 
On The Horse'—I saw by your ad that it |@ 
was free, but if it cost $5, I would not be 
without it, as I think I have saved wo 
valuable horses in the last year by follow- |g 
ing directions iu your book." 
William Napes. 
I's free. Get a copy when you buy 
Kendall s Spavin Cure at your dealer's, 
If he shonid not have it, write us. 40 


Or. B. J. Kendall GCo,, Enesburg Felis, Vi- 


Learn to Draw 


Out this out and send it to'the West- 
ern Correspondence School of Art, and 
we will send you full particulars of 


how to learn to draw by mail. The 
charges are moderate and within the 
reach of all. My studies will afford 
pleasant pastime for young and old, 
and at the same time prepare you for 
@ good position. 


THE 
Western Gorrespondence School of Art 
Byan Block, Princess Street, 
Winnipeg 


Russell Automobiles 


WE HAVE SECOND-HAND CARS 
ALSO MOTOR SUNDRIES 


GANADA CYCLE & MOTOR 
144 Princess St., Winnipeg 


“FASHIONS AND. 
“FANCIES © 


VENING gowns are not supposed to be in such demand 
during Lent as in the season preceding or following, but 
if the truth were told the fashionable woman finds quite 
as Many opportunities to wear the smartest of evening gowns 
throughout the entire Lenten season, Dinners on the most 
elaborate order are quite consistent, while the informal ones, 
as well as ‘‘cards’’ furnish plenty of oceasions when a costly 
evening gown ean,be displayed to the best possible advantage. 
After all, at a dinner or evening musicale a costly gown shows 
far better than in. a crowded ballroom, and if the woarer is 
not a debutante or one of the young married set she may wear 
the most gorgeous of raiment and have it pass by virtually 


unnoticed. -' i ter, 
As is always the case when any one fashion reigns supreme The gown is made with a pleated skirt having a plain front 
ka panel, The upper part of the gown, in-the moyen age style, is 


ce 


8 


t 


for any length of time, it is superseded by one absolutely un- 
like it; there is no gradual softening of the blow, no modify- 
ing of the origina] ‘plan, until it merges in the next, and the 
‘sharper the contrast between the two styles the more is the 
new one universally accepted. Soft, clingilg fabrics, ‘thin, 
transparent materials—these for months’ have reigned su- 
preme in the choice of winter evening gowns, and this despite 
the fact that many of-the leading dressmakers in Paris have 
exhibited the most costly and effective brocade and velvet 
gowns; but only recently, within the last few weeks, have 
they made their appearance and found favor here. This is 
not saying that they have not been included in many a fash- 
ionable outfit for the winter, but they, have not been seen to 
any great extent, while the magnificently embroidered and 
frilled tulle and lace tunies have been veritably omnipresent. 

Superb, costly, magnificent, are adjectives best fitted to 
describe the brocades that axe fashionable this season. The 
colorings are maryellously beautiful, but the designs and tex- 
tures are also so wonderful that the woman who delights in 
fine materials finds it hard to resist their allurements, and un- 
less she be provided with an unusually liberal dress allow- 
ance she will not be able to purchase recklessly. Fabries 
that can stand alone are associated withthe heroines of olden 
time, materials that.our grandmothers, and great-grand- 
mothers wore many times and then laid away in the old 
chests, whence they are now dragged forth by their fortunate 
descendants—all are recalled and sometimes excelled by the 
brocades of today, for there is a softness and delicacy of tex- 
ture in the modern manufacture that gives an added charm, 
for the too stiff silkg and satins of days gone by were not 
woven with so much thought of their adaptability to the fash- 
ion of the moment and as to whether they could be made to 
fit or drape so well, The well-gowned woman of. today, deeply 
for either iftthe gown does not fit and give her good lines, 
for either if the gown does not fit and give her good Ines, 
showing every good point of her figure. 


” * * 


Gold and silver brocades, or brocades with much gold or 
silver woven throughout, are apt to be heavy and stiff and 
difficult to handle, but there are many different weaves, and 
among them are to be found any number that apparently com, 
bine all that can be desired. Picture gowns they are, on the 
stately order, these brocade evening gowns with long, sweep 
ing trains that show to the greatest advantage the color and 
quality of the fabric. Turquoise blue and gold, gray and sil 
ver, white and gold, yellow and gold—these are a few of the 
combinations in color and pattern that are the most popular, 
the white and gold, and grey and silver being carried out in 
bold designs on the plain ground. There are some patterns as 
well in small design, and the effect is of frosted silver on 
the plain ground, Gold on white is so much more effective m 
the larger designs that they are almost invariably chosen in 
preference, 

The one color in two or three tones is extremely popular, 
also in large designs, and the colors are most charming, There 
are shades of. blue and shades Of rose pink that are becoming 
to blonde and brunette alike, while in pale mauve there are 
some shades that would baffle the cleverest of artists to re 
produce, 
| With a material in itself there is not the 
same call for elaborate trimming; in fact, all trimmings for 
brocade gowns must be most carefully chosen, only the fin- 
est lace being used, Point de VYenise seems the most appro 
priate and, fortunately for the average pocketbook, it is not 
essential to use a great deal of it. Jewelled trimmings are 
appropriate, but only of the most expensive order, while the 
long strings and ropes of imitation pearls or gold“or silver 
beads that are tied into a girdle ate on the same picturesque 
order demanded by the fashion. 

A touch of black is sometimes to be seen, A fascinating 
gown of rose pink brocade has a trimming on the waist of the 
finest Chantilly lace embroidered in jet, and it is most effec 
tive, although not nearly so handsome as the style on which 
the point de Venise is used. The brocades in which two 
colors are combined are included in the fashionable designs, 
but are not so popular as yet. One design that has met with 
favor is a pale grey brocaded with pink. It is effective, rather 
striking, and is trimmed with bands of elaborate jet embroid 
ery. It chellenges attention, but does not receive half the 
praise of the one color brocade or the gold or silyer, one 
reason being that it is so often imitated in the cheaper qual 
ity of silk, 

While it goes without saying that brocade gowns such as 
have been described sre expensive Juxuries and only suitable 
for formal entertainments, it is foolish for the average woman 
to think a brocade gown absolutely beyond the reach of her 
pocketbook, All the year around there are to be found by 
the clever shopper odd lengths of brocade, queer but fasein- 
sting in color and design, that can be bought at surprisingly 
sma ‘ outlay, It does not require an endless amount of ma- 
terial to make the severely plain model that is the smartest 
of all. The lace is costly, but then there are always to be 
found in any family lace box some old treasured bits of lace 
than which there could be found nothing more suitable, and 


= 


so decorative 


Ro dt eae THE WAINWRIGHT STAR 


rane 
well cnt linihg for the waist and a gi 


the task is by no means impossi’ which may sound like 
rank heresy, but is vastly bo eng Dee 


season, but at the moment are smart and véry beautiful. 
There have been more black velvet evenih 
winter than for a long time, and the bri 

as well have been in favor. A leek eulvet, trimmed with 
point lace, Sounds and looks always so ‘'respectably elegant,’’ 
and yet th 

ing to the fashion standpoint. 
artist to have an air of style, but when the result is phe rp 
there is nothing handsomer, 

black velvet gowns, but with white point lace used oh both 
waist and skirt, ’ 


broadcloth or serge. 
addition of a jaunty jacket made on decidedly new linps and 
muth shorter than those which have been in vogue this win- 


quite plain, and the plain part extends down over the hips. 
Th 


pockets and around the lower edge. 
waistcoat is of white broadcloth in a dull ary serge model 
and the soutache braid of brown. 


with two rosettes of brown corded silk. 
colored lace is carried across the top of the waistcoat. 


nished with t 


coat are covered with ivory broadcloth. 


will also be found most becoming to older women who are 
slender and girlish in figure. 
YVelopment in linen, batiste or lawn, or it may be made up 
also in crepe de chine or cashmere de soie, 
unusual in style, but very charming for soft and dainty 
fabrics, 
some and unbecoming. 


below the hips a second skirt is set on the junction, being 


this there is a broad band of embroidery, and beneath this are 
two shaped flounces of medium depth, 


skirt is finished around the foot with another band of em- 
broidery. 
will show that when developed in such material as batiste and 
when the cut flounces are properly made the effect will be 
most charming. 


ers at the belt. 
guimpe of lace, 
broidery, which extend from the shoulder to, the belt and 
also outline the armholes. 
mousquetaire, are furnished just below the elbow with a band 
of embroidery and a shallow cuff of lace. , 


instead of the embroidery. 
bands of lace are used in delicate batiste gowns. Indeed, for 
a warm weather costume this model would be admirable with 
trimmings entirely of lace instead of embroidery. 


the gown is far loss dificult an undertaking 
of the fat less expensive materials, With a 
pattern for the skirt 


Velvet evening gowns will not worn much later this 
gowns made this 


t and light colors 


ere is no form more dinticufé to accomplish, accord- 


It requires. to be made by an 


Severely plain are the srbartest 


A charming model for a spring suit is of light reight 
The suit consists of a frock, with the 


ere is a small, square guimpe of allover lace, with a high 

ollar, and deep cuffs of the lace finish the plain sleeves. 
The jacket is embroidered with soutache on the large 

The single breasted 


The jacket has a quaintly 
haped collar, well worthy of notice, which is finished in front 
A jabot of cream 


effective for this model-are the sleeves fur- 
picturesque lace ruffles at the wrist and up 
he back seam and small buttons to thatch those in the waist- 


rd oc 
e 


Another most charming gown made in) this design is of 


dull blue serge, with darker blue braided trimmings and pale |’ 
blue waistcoat. 
with this model and it is most effective for pongee or linen 
suits or for those of silk, 


An infinite number of varieties are possible 


* ” * 


A most delightful model is a young girl’s gown, which 


The model is suitable for de- 
The skirt is quite 
In'any other sort of material it would prove cumber- 
The skirt is plain and tightfitting around the hips. Just 


marked by a fold of the material. At a little’ distance below 


Beneath the lower flounee there is a plain space, and the 


This sounds elaborate, but a glance at the model 


The bodice is a blouse, just full enough to supply soft gath- 
There is a plain front panel, with a square 
The bodice is trimmed with bands of em- 


The sleeves, which are slightly 


On a linen dress soutache ornamentation might be used 
Linen embroidery or applique of 


A BYE-GONE RACE 
N the great Mesa Verde National Park, Colorado, is what 
scientists regard as a perfect ‘‘type house’’ which was 
erected by those anciently dead, strange, timid people, 


the cliff-dwellers, who, vanishing utterly from the face of the 
earth, left nothing but their huge, cliff-like dwellings and 
some broken 
busily engage 
as can be determined, the great community house in Mesa 
Verde. 


ttery. Now the Smithsonian Institution is 
in restoring to its original-condition, as nearly 


Sprucetree House, as it is ealled, is situated in the eastern 


side of a canon, which, at the site of the building, is about 


150. feet deep, with precipitous walls, The building, which 


Grey and Pink Brocade Gown 


housed the entire communistie village, ¢ontains 114 rooms, 
some one hundred of which served the needs of the clan, the 
others being used, evidently, for storage purposes. The popu 
lation is estimated to have been about four hundred, and 
lived in an extremely socialistic manner, 

Some of the rooms were built in suites, and these were 
evidently used by chiefs or families of high standing. The 
walls of these rooms were covered with yellow plaster, and 
one room, probably that of the head of the village, had its 
walls erudely deeorated. Some large rooms appear to have 
been used in common, the people probably gathering in them 
at night during the long winter days for amusements or re- 
ligious ceremonies, 

The eliff-dwellers Were farmers, very timid, and seldom 
ventured far from home, It is doubtful if there was even 
any intercourse between the cliffhouses jor villages situated in 
the same region, and it is impossible to’ tell whether the same 
language was spoken in the various villages. 


Travellers reaching Argentina as second or third class 
passengers can, by declaring themselves immigrants; obtain 
not only free entry of their effects, but also free trausporta- 
tion to such lands as. the Colonization Bureau of Argentina 
allots them, 


THE CARGO OF DUCKS 
An Incident in the War of 1812 


R almost a month now, New York 
had been under. blockade, Far out, 
somewhere on the ragged blue of 


the horizon, keeping well away from the 
dangerous guns of the forts in the low- 
er harbor, there lay a British frigate 


to which the, unarmed coasters 


rom 


Boston or thé South sutcaumbed without 


a st le, 


Over a score of. these craft 


had already been swallowed up in her 


ena maw—looted and scuttled 


or 


urned, But, worst of all, the brave 


fellows who sailed them had gone to 


swell 


the already plethoric British 


naval-lists, They were excellent sailor- 
men, these Yankee tars, and England 


couldn’t get too many of 


them, 
Then small schooners began to drib- 


ble into New York with stories of hav- 
ing escaped the enemy by close hugging 


of the dangerous shore. 


There was re- 


joicing, but the relief was of short dur- 


ation, 


The British frigate captured a 


swift pilot-boat, and putting a strong 


crew aboard, 


used her as a. tender, 


Thereafter when some sloop or schooner 
er from the South or North sought to 
dodge past in water so shallow that the 


frigate dared 


not follow, it was the 


tender that took up the chase. The ten- 
der had a known list of thirty-three 


vietims, 
certain 


It was at this juncture that a 
young American lieutenant, 


named Percival, of good New England 
stock, ‘imagined a scheme whereby he 
could put an end to this exasperating 
state of affairs, 


ness 


The lieutenant had just been the wit- 
of another disastrous chase, one 


afternoon, when he came to his decision, 
Without furthpr ado, he set off to the 
home of Midshipman Frank, a young 
friend of his, and unfolded the plan in 
detail, 


‘*Magnificent!’’ eried the midship- 


man, when the lieutenant had conclud 


ed, 


‘*Surely, sir, you’re going to let me 


in. on this?’’ 


The lieutenant nodded his head.‘ ‘ Yes, 


if you can talk Wethersfield Yankee,’’ 


‘Wal, T rather guess [ ken,’” said. the 


midshipman, ‘‘tho’ I a’nt been to Con- 
necticut among ’em since last grass.’’ 


an 
lieutenant burst into a hearty laugh. 


This reply was pronounced in such 
inimitable “Yankee drawl that the 


‘*You will do, Frank!’’ he agreed. 


‘*Now we want to proceed to action. I 
want you to go to the Anchor rendez- 
vous in Pear] Street and drum us about 
forty men, 
daring and ready 
none of them kfiow your object. 
will find men enough in these times who 
will ask no questions. 
twelve o’clock at the Exchange Read- 
ing Rooms and report to me,’’ 


Take only those that are 
for anything. Let 
You 
Meet 


me at 


The lieutenant returned to the Bat- 


tery, where he sought and found a evr 
tain master’s mate, whom he knew, and 
laid briefly before him his project. The 
‘old tar entered into it 


with zeal. To- 
gether they went to the docks, wher», 
on acount of the blockade, lay idle a 
large number of vessels of every des- 
cription, They were not long’ in diseov- 
ering such a craft as suited them—a 
Hudson sloop of seventy tons, She was 
immediately put in trim for sailing by 
the master’s mate and three or four men 
whom he employed, while the officer 
proceeded to buy up and send on board 
nothing mor nor less than a cargo of 
ducks, 

The morning fellowing these events, 
the tender of the British frigate was 
standing off and on under easy. sail, 
very close in-with Sandy Iook. 'The 
wind was from the south-west and blow- 
ing about a five-knot breeze. The sky 
was without a cloud, and only a gentle 
undulation lifted the surface of the 
ocean, 

The tender was a. elipper-built vessel, 
very long and narrow in the beam, and 
constructed wholly with an eye single 
to her fast sailing qualities; and she 
gave proof of them by overhauling 
everything.. She carried amidships a 
long thirty-two pounder. Her crew con- 
sisted of about forty men in the uni- 
form of the British navy. They were 
now principally assembled in the -bow 
and on the windlass, talking together, 
or watching the shore? 

Aft, the officer of the dack, a blu, 
full-faced young English middy, was 
lounging over the quarter rail-way, 
smoking a cigar? The man at the helm 
had a sinecure of his post, for the ves- 
sel skipped along so easily that she 
seemed almost to steer herself, 

‘*Sail ho!’’ cried the lookout 
the heel of the bowsprit. 

**Where awny?’’ quickly demanded 
the officer, 

**In shore, about two points forward 
the beam.’’ 

‘fAye, aye! I see,’’ answered the 
middy, leveling his glass at a sloop just 
stealing out of the harbor, closely hug 
ging the shore, ‘‘It is another of the 
Yankee coasters. A sail in-shore, Mr. 
Stanley,’’ said he, speaking through the 
skylight, , 

The lieutenant, a stout, fleshy, port- 
wine visaged John Bull, came on deck 
and took sight at the stranger, who was 
about a league distant. 

‘It is a lumber-sloop,’’ he declared; 
‘*but we will bring her to, if she dares 
to venture out, for we can get some 
fresh provisions and vegetables from 
her, if nothing more,’’ 

‘*Shall I put her on the tack, sir???’ 

‘*Not yet. Keep on ass we are, till 
the sloop gets an offing. If we run for 


from 


her now she will take refuge in the 
harbor.’’ 
The sloop stood out for half a mile, 


and then, hauling her wind, beat down 
along the land, ‘The tender delayed the 
chase until she had got too far from 
the entrance of the harbor to get back 
again, then putting about, ran for her 
so as to ent her off, The sloop seemed 
to take alarm, and putting’ about be 
gan to make the best of her way toward 
the harbor she hud left. Confident in the 


jspeed of- his own vessel, the English | 
lieutenant felt satisfied that the chase | 
was already his, and laughed at the 


Torts of the sloop to yet away. 
At length they 


ee that her decks were. literally eover 
jed with crates of poultry. 
‘A rare haul we shall make this 
morning,’’ said the middy, *‘ Pnough 
jpoultry pie for the whole of the frig 


ate’s erew, to say nothing of roast duck 


for the eabin, 

‘*’ What a regular 
she has in the helm, 
has a stout creyw,’’ 


slab-sided 


said the lieutenant, 


laughing. ‘‘They look frightened out of 
their senses, Sloop ahoy!’’ 
‘*What-ve wunt?’’ esme across the 


water in.the strongest nasal of Yankee 
dom, 


4] Brother 


want heave 
Jonathap!’’ 

‘*T’d rather not, if it’s all the same 
to you--I’m in a hurry, Frank!’’ add 
ed the disguised American officer, in an 
undertone; ‘‘when I order you to let go 
the jib, draw it aft as hard as your 
strength will let you. At the same time 
I’ll put the helm hard up, and we’li fall 
aboard of the tender, TI’ll curse your 
blunders and order you to let go; but 
don’t mind me, keep pulling the jib 
sheet hard to windward, Leave the rest 
to me, Now, my men,’’ he said, speak- 
ing through the companionway, ‘‘ ready 
with your pistols and cutlases, When I 
stamp my foot, throw off the hatches, 
leap on deck and follow me!’’ ’ 


you to to, 


‘*Heave to, or I’ll sink you. What are | 


you palavering about?’’ shouted the 
Englishman. 
he two vessels were now side by 


side, steering on the same course, abeam 


cume near enough to | 


skipper | 
Man and boy, she | 


TEN FOR TEN CENTS 


of each other, the tender to leeward, 

and about a hundred fathoms off. 
‘*Well, don’t be too free with your 

powder, and I. will,’’ harshly retorted 


seeing that the sloop would certainly 
fall foul of him he turned to give orders 
for the protection of his own vessel; but 
ere he could utter them, the sloop’s bow 


the, Yankee, ‘‘Aminadab, let go that ’ar|struck her near the fore-rigging, and 
jib-sheet!’’ swung round stern with stern. At the 
‘*Yes, I will,’’ answered the young|/S8me instant the American officer 


reefer; anf with a hearty will he began 
to draw it to the windward. At. the 
same moment, the American officer put 
his helm hard up, and the sloop rapidly 
paid off right toward the tender, 

‘*Let go that jib-shect!’’ shouted the 
English officer, 

‘* Yes, Aminadab; -you “tarnal fool, 
you, let it go, I say! let it go! Don’t you 
see we Are coming right aboard the cap 
tain’s vesselt’’ 

But Aminadab pulled the harder, and 
fairly took a turn with the sheet around 
the. belaying-pin, 


stamped upon the deck, and forty men 
made their appearance from the hatches, 
forecastle, and cabin, and leaped after 
Lieutenant Percival upon the tender’s 
deck. 

The Englishman, taken by surprise, 
surrendered without scarcely striking‘a 
blow; and getting both vessels under 
sail, in the very sight of the frigate, 
the gallant young captor sailed with his 
prize back into the harbor, after an 
absence of six hours and twenty-seven 
minutes, 

The exploit was long recounted as 
one of the boldest and most spirited af- 

The English officer was about to pour| fairs that came off during the entire 
out upon him a volley of oaths, when | war. 


TEST THEM ALL, THEN TRY THE 


*‘Jumbo”’ 


Hundreds of Farmers say 
it is the best Grain Cleaner 
ever made, and they are 
right. 


CAPACITY 100 BUSHELS 
PER HOUR 


SOLD ON AN ABSOLUTE 
GUARANTEE 


This cut shows The ‘‘Jumbo’’ with Bagger Attachment 


“gawker wae any kind of a grain cleaner until you know and understand the 


Write today for catalogue with illustrations and explanatory literature. 


The Beeman Mfg. Co., Lid, 219 Nanton Block, Winnipeg 


The Best Wheat, the Cleanest and 
Most Modern Mills and Skilled 
Millers combine to’ give ; 


Ogilvie’ s ; 
Royal Household 


Flour 


those baking qualities which make it the choice 
of good housekeepers everywhere for they find it 


Always Gives Satisfaction 
Your grocer sells it or can getit for you and 


we are sure you will enjoy using it. 


Our six mills at Winnipeg, Fort William and 
Montreal have a daily capacity of Fifteen 
Thousand Barrels, , 


We also make Rolled Oats, Wheat Granules, 
&e., for Breakfast use, 


The Ogilvie Flour Mills 
\\ Co., Ltd, ih 
\ , 


WALL PLASTER 


The Empire Brands 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


The Manitoba Gypsum Co., Limited 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


When You Buy a 


Mason & Risch 


PIANO 


You Pay Nothing Extra 


The selling price of the Mason & Risch Piano indicates the 
value of the instrument, The price you are asked to pay ee 
sents the actual cost of making, with a small factory profit ° 
ed, Buyers of Mason & Risch Pianos pay for pianos only; no 
commissions of any kind are added to the price. 

There is only one gmde |the highest) 
There is only one profit (the smallest) 
There is only one price (the lowest) ; 

We have at all times bargains in used and shopwors pianos 
at prices and terma Which astonish the shrewdest bargain driv- 
er. Write today for a list of these great bargains which will 
be sent by return. mail. : 

Quarterly or Fall payments arranged to suit. 


The Mason & Risch Piano Co., Ltd. 


Factory Branch—1728 Scarth Street, Regina, Sask. ” 
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If you want to sell your pro-: 
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‘@0OD THINGS TOEAT $ | 
JUST IN. 


perty call or write me,, 


Whether town lots or farm, 


es esas dak omnes el - [1% Anchovies, Lobsters, Clams, Oysters, > 

wrk acer ean ss 7 i¢ Asparagus, French -Harriots, Veal Loaf, ¢ 

meee | $ Lunch Tongué, Chicken, Roast Mutton, $ 

: Thenamectnernst iit eem  \¢ Deviled Ham, Van Camp Soup, Stuffed < 

H. C. DUFF Daher ihe” Olives, Peanut Butter, Pickleg(RedCross 4% 


BEST Typewriter— 
the name which 
means Type- 
writer 


+, 
stohod 


; Brand), E. D, Smith’s Jam, Wagstaff’ 
Jams, 


@ PPP OOPOO SO OOOO 
o4 The name that stands for the latest and 


greatest development in writing machines. 
See the new models 10 and 1] 
Remington Typewriter Company 
(lacorporated) 
New York aiid Everywhere 


CHEESE 


Ingersoll Limberger, Rotkenford Ont. 
Always On Hand a full line of Armours' 
Hamsand Bacons. 

SPECIAL---50 lb box Apples Hand picked 


PARK HOTEL 


THE BEST IN THE WEST 


631 FIRST STREET, EDMONTON, 
HERALD BLOCK, 706 CENTRE STREET CALGARY 


Boocfecinetee feate< 3° PBs yee ~ae OG 


Fd 


* SCOCCCSCCOCCOCe 


* Seeeebberteted a 


PLUMBING CRAMPTON BROS. 
APPLES IN 50c BOXES, LEMONS, § 
3 —____________________________ G. H. BEAUDRY, PROP 
‘ : PRICES AND QUALITY GUARRANTEED § 


| RT RRSP pe PES RIE: OREO 2:75. 
STEAM HEAT AND ii GO TO . 
818 FOR FRUIT AND CONFECTIONERY 7 
RATE , : 8 GRAPES, ORANGES, BANANAS | h & t | St 
S $2 & UP ae CELERY, ONIONS, ETC : e en Ya ore 
B18 TOBACCOES. CIGARS, CIGABETTES.. § 
'@ Main Street : Weinwright 
‘ i ' ‘ . : 


L. P. HUSSEY 


* 


BI Crampton Brothers 


\? 


